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Three Distinctive Texts 








SMITH - McMURRY 
LANGUAGE SERIES 
(Not a revision—entirely new) 

By 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH 
Lia B. McMurry 


Dr. M. R. Trasue, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
prepared a series of tests (scientific but practical) to measure the 
teaching results in classes using the Smith-McMurry Language Series. 
You will find them in the Manual now in press. There are twenty- 
six tests based on the lessons in the series, with full directions for 
giving them and comparing the progress of pupils and classes. 

Did you ever hear of a “charming” grammar? There is just one. 
It is written in Dr. Alphonso Smith’s inimitable style, and you'll read 
it through for the sheer love of reading. 





ESSENTIAL 
WORDS 
By 
E. L. BAtLey 


A Modern Two-Book Speller 


This text is largely the outcome of an exhaustive study by a well- 
known teacher of the results of the hundred or more scientific investi- 
gations of the Spelling Problem made in America in the last 15 years. 

The vocabulary is composed mainly of the Ayre’s List and the 
Jones’ List, both of which are recognized as scientifically accurate 
and complete. 

An especially strong feature is the system of reviews timed by 
the Thorndike Writing Scale. 





CHILD’S 
WORLD READERS 
By 


SarRAH WITHERS 
Hetty S. Browne 
W. K. Tate 


A Phenomenal Record 


With a single exception the Child’s World Readers have been 
adopted in every State in which they have been offered. 

Mississippi has just adopted the entire series (including the 
higher Readers known as the Literary World) for exclusive basal use. 

If you would like to see a Primer that is both fascinating to the 
pupil and satisfying to the teacher—a Primer with real pictures in it— 
pictures that were made by an artist and not by a “carpenter”—you 
should send for a copy of the Child’s World Primer (60c¢ postpaid). 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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The Situation in American Schools 


Three Months’ Schooling, All Many Children Receive 
Government Might Do to Remedy This and Other Deficiencies 





What Legislation by the Federal 





Teachers of a Million 


Pupils Have Only Elementary School Education. 


Bu GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, 


vfessor of Educational Administration, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Chairman of the Com- 
mission on National Emergency in Education. 


(This article was published in the New York Evening Post, January 22, 1921, and through the courtesy 
of that paper and with the consent of the author, we are allowed to reproduce it.) 


The Smith-Towner Education bill, now pend- 
ing in Congress, establishes a department of 
education with a secretary in the President’s 
It authorizes an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to encourage and assist the States 
n the removal of illiteracy, the Americaniza- 


Cabinet. 


tion of the foreign born, the 
training of teachers, the de- 
velopment of a programme of 
physical education and health 
service, and the equalization 
of educational opportunity as 
urban and rural 
The bill expressly pro- 
vides that the control of the 
public schools shall remain 
with the States and localities. 

If one were to ask the great 
of Americans 
whether or not they believe in 
the public school system the 
answer would be in the affirm- 
itive. If the inquirer were to 


between 


areas, 


ma jority 


isk the average citizen whether or not we had 
provided an adequate system of public educa- 
ton the answer given might express some 
One may question, however, how well 
icquainted even the more intelligent of our citi- 
with the inequalities that exist in the 
provision made for publie education and with 


Nibt 


ens re 


our people. 








America’s Teachers 
Of the 600,000 public school teach- 
ers in the United States: 


One hundred thousand are under 


twenty-one vears of age. 

Thirty thousand have no educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade. 

One hundred and fifty thousand 
have no education beyond the third 
year in high school. 

Four hundred and eighty thou- 
sand have not had two years of spe- 
cial training, the 
ognized standard 
countries. 


in other civilized 


Forty thousand are temporary 
teachers, who have not even fulfilled 
our own low educational require- 
ments. 

—Joseph HH. Defrees, President 

United States Chamber of Com- 

merce. 


minimum ree- 








our failure to provide education for many of 


U. S. Has Fewest Trainep TEACHERS 


There are in the United States today a mil- 
lion boys and girls who are being taught by 


teachers who have had only 
an elementary school educa- 
tion. Less than one-fifth of 
the teachers in our elementary 
schools have had _ training 
equivalent to a standard four- 
vear high school course plus 
two years of professional 
training. No other civilized 
country in the world makes as 
poor a showing as does the 
United States with respect to 
the education and professional 
training of its teaching body. 

That education has not been 
adequately provided through- 


out the United States was 


made clear by the examinations given in the 
army camps, which showed one man out of 
four unable to read an English newspaper and 
to write an intelligent letter home. It is a well- 
known fact that there are communities in the 
United States today in which no more than 
three months of school are provided. 


Tt is not 
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so well known that there are tens of thousands 
of children in the United States who are en- 
rolled in schools in which, from the beginning 
to the end of their school lives, they are taught 
in foreign tongues. There are even today in 
the United States public schools in which the 
teachers are unable to speak English correctly, 
and in which English, if taught at all, has the 
place of a modern foreign language. 

The necessity for a nation-wide programme 
of physical education and health service was 
made apparent by the army examinations, 
which discovered one man out of three unfit 
for general military service. 

The Americanization of the foreign born has 
only begun to pass beyond the stage of discus- 
sion. It is essential that an educational pro- 
gramme be developed which will secure for the 
State and the nation the maximum contribution 
from those who have come to us from foreign 
lands, and which will secure to this part of our 
population a maximum of contentment and 


happiness, 


Poor Rurat SCHOOLS 


Rural and village schools in the United 
States enroll almost one-half of our school pop- 
ulation. They have been neglected throughout 
our history. In them one finds uneducated and 
untrained teachers, a lack of books and other 
equipment, together with a minimum school 
term. Ignorance cannot be segregated in the 
modern world. The failure to provide ade- 
quately for the education of children in rural 
America constitutes a weakness which must 
be felt throughout the nation. 

The Constitution of the United States leaves 
the control of education to the several States. 
The nation has, nevertheless, from the very 
earliest times sought to encourage education. 
In the first States that were admitted in the 
Northwestern territory, and in every State ad- 
mitted since that time, land has been set aside 
for the support of public education. Since 
1863 money has been appropriated in support 
of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
We have more recently the appropriation of 
money by Congress in support of vocational 
No one has 


education of high school grade. 


KOUCATION 


ever seriously questioned the right or the obli- 
gation of the nation to promote the general 
welfare through contributing to the support of 
education. If the present crisis is to be met, 
or if the burden is to be equalized among the 
States, further appropriations from the na- 
tional Government must be granted. 

The Smith-Towner bill is based upon princi- 
ples which are quite generally accepted. It as- 
sumes that in our American democracy an 
equality of educational opportunity should be 
provided. Those who favor its passage look 
forward to the time when, in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “our country shall guaran- 
tee to all an unfettered start and a fair chance 
in the race of life.” We believe, as well, that 
the burden to be borne in providing opportuni- 
ties for education should be equalized. The per 
capita wealth of the States varies from less 
than $800 to more than $5,000. If there is to 
be an equalization of opportunity without im- 
posing an undue burden, the nation must con- 
tribute to the support of its schools. 


Can We Arrorp Ir? 


In the early days in America we thought of 
education as a matter of individual responsi- 
bility. As our democracy has developed we 
have come to realize that the strength of the 
nation is dependent upon the education of all 
of its citizens. It is more important that the 
nation should assure itself that education is 
provided for all boys and girls than it is that 
we should have a standing army or that ships 
should patrol our coasts. The greatest danger 
to our social structure is to be found not in the 
enmity of other peoples but rather in the lack 
of understanding and appreciation of our 
democracy by the very people who compose it. 

There are those who have suggested that we 

afford to devote increased sums of 
money to education. In the programme of 
economy which is before us it has been sug- 
gested that the schools should share, along with 
all other types of Governmental service, a re- 
duction in the amount of money provided for 
them. Such a policy of retrenchment can re- 
sult only in disaster. We cannot afford not 
to spend increased sums of money for educa- 


cannot 
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(ion. Our economic development and the per- 
vetuity of our free institutions depend upon 
ihe quality of education supplied to our chil- 
dven. Money spent for public education is at 
ie same time an investment and an insurance. 

It is interesting to know that a Department 
of Edueation was created in 1867. Among 
tose who earnestly supported the bill was 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts. In a speech 
iefore the Senate in support of the measure, 
delivered on February 26, 1867, he declared: 
“Call it then, I say, a bureau, or call it a de- 
partment, but give us the bill and do not en- 
danger it at this moment, at this late hour of 
the session, by any unnecessary amendment. 
lor myself, sir, I would, if I could, give it the 
ighest designation. If there is any term in 
oir dictionary that would give it peculiar sig- 
uificance, [ would prefer that. Indeed, I should 
not hesitate, if I could have my way, to place 
the head of the Department of Education in 
ile Cabinet of the United States.” A short 
tine after this the act was passed by Congress, 
ipproved by the President, and became a law. 
lhe friends of public education who had fav- 
ored the measure looked forward to the leader- 
sip which the department could render and 
expressed their confidence in the benefit which 
was to come to the States and to the localities 
through the work which the department was 
organized to undertake. Those who were op- 
posed to the establishment of a department, 
many of whom had opposed the extension and 
‘evelopment of public education in the States 
ind communities as well, secured the passage 
fa bill by Congress abolishing a Department 
if Education before it was two years old. In 
this manner the movement for the promotion 
ul development of public education through 
search by the disseminating of useful inform- 
ition and by giving encouragement and assist- 
iv to the States was strangled at its very 


ginhing. 


Dors Ir CenrraiizeE Conrron ? 


li lias been argued by those who are opposed 
\) the Smith-Towner bill that a development 
‘a Department of Education and a granting 
ail to the States carries with it the central- 


izing of control of education in our national 
Government. That the bill does not contem- 
plate any such unconstitutional action by Con- 
gress is made clear by the express provisions 
in section 14: “Provided, That this act shall 
not be construed to require uniformity of plans, 
means, or methods in the several States in order 
to secure the benefits herein provided, except 
as specifically stated herein: and provided 
further, That all the educational facilities en- 
couraged by the provisions of this act and ac- 
cepted by a State shall be organized, super- 
vised, and administered exclusively by the 
legally constituted State and local educational 
authorities of said State.” If any 
further evidence of the sincerity of those who 
have promoted the measure were needed it will 
be found in the resolutions passed at the last 
meeting of the National Education Association 
held in Salt Lake City in July, 1920: “We 
urge the immediate passage of the Smith-Tow- 
ner bill, by which Federal participation in the 
support of public education is provided and 
which, at the same time, preserves the autono- 
my of the State in the management of its 
We condemn the efforts of the ene- 
mies of the public schools to defeat this meas- 
ure, particularly by stigmatizing it as a meas- 
ure which involves national control of educa- 
tion. Such control is not only clearly uncon- 
stitutional, but it is out of harmony with the 
spirit of American institutions. This associa- 
tion pledges itself unreservedly to oppose any 
movement or proposal that would centralize 
control of the public schools.” 


schools. 


Forces Beninp THE BILL 


That the Smith-Towner bill has the sup- 
port of those responsible for the administration 
of public education in the United States has 
never been questioned. Every State superin- 
tendent of public instruction in the United 
States, with a possible single exception, is sup- 
porting the measure. The principals and presi- 
dents of State teachers’ colleges and State nor- 
mal schools are unanimous in their support of 
the bill. State, city, and county superintend- 
ents of schools unanimously indorsed the meas- 


ure at their last annual meeting. The profes- 
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sors of education in our colleges and universi- 
ties whose sole duty it is to acquaint themselves 
with the theory and practice of education 
throughout the country indorsed the measure 
with only two dissenting votes after it had been 
debated at their last meeting in Cleveland, O. 
Laymen throughout the nation have studied 
the bill and have indorsed it. Among the na- 
tional bodies that have recorded their approval 
of the measure are the American Federation of 
Labor, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National League of Women Voters, 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the American Library 
Association, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Association of Collegiate Alumni, 
the Patriotic Order Sons of America, and the 
National Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Hundreds of local chambers of 
commerce, Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, wo- 
men’s clubs, and other civic organizations have, 
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after considering the bill, unanimously _in- 
dorsed it. 

If America is to hold her place among the 
great democratic peoples of the world, our sys- 
tem of public education must be greatly im- 
proved. If sound administrative procedure is 
to be practiced by our national Government, 
the more than two score of bureaus, divisions, 
and independent administrative agencies now 
responsible for education in our national Goy- 
ernment must be organized in a single depart- 
ment. If the boys and girls of America, 
whether living in cities or on the farm, are to 
have an equality of educational opportunity 
provided for them, the wealth of the nation 
must be put back of its public school system. 
The friends of public education throughout the 
nation are calling upon Congress to make good 
the promise of democracy by enacting the 
Smith-Towner bill. 


Pageantry—Celebrating May 13, 1607 


There was a small gathering of Lynchburg’s 
history teachers in March, 1920, forearmed with 
duty, who were conscientiously planning a few 
rather stereotyped dramatizations in commem- 
oration of Virginia’s birthday. Into this rather 
wearied, placid calm, like the burst of a flame, 
came the idea of a pageant. Before the meet- 
ing was over a central committee with Miss 
Mary Davis as chairman had been appointed. 
Presto, change! In two days a pageant had 
been written and work assigned the various 
schools from kindergarten to high school, and 
rehearsals were in full swing. Enthusiasm 
spread like wild fire. Undiscovered talents in 
teachers and children were plainly brought 
to light. 

History, geography, literature, art, song, and 
dance received a new impetus. Costumes were 
unique and bizarre. Color effects were original 
and effective. The work was organized from 
start to finish even to diagrams for stage posi- 
tions. Two weeks before the final presentation 


Miss Mary Davis made a tour of the various 
schools to see if the plans were in readiness. 
One Saturday morning was devoted to a full 
rehearsal in which the various parts were 
united into a harmonic whole. One rehearsal 
was given at the Academy of Music, in which 
definite positions were assigned each group and 
practice was given with an excellent orchestra, 
which had been drilling under the direction 
of the chairman. 

At last came the eventful night. With hearts 
dubious and quaking with fear the hard-work- 
ed central committee and the five hundred little 
participants took their respective positions. 
The Academy of Music was filled to its utmost 
capacity. The curtain rose on the appointed 
moment and from start to finish the very at- 
mosphere was filled with success—a soul-satis- 
fying success to the little group who first orig- 
inated the idea of celebrating May 13, 160%, 
with a fitting memorial to the birthday of our 
State—Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA—A PAGEANT 
Written and Staged by Mary Davis, 1014 Wise St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Presented by the Lynchburg Public Schools, May, 1920. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 
Virginia Spirit of May John Smith, Pocahontas Miners 
Six States made from Vir- School Child Powhatan, Medicine Mountains 
ginia Butterflies Man, ete. Rivers 
Geography Birds and Flowers Soldiers and Braves Columbia 
History Little Indian Boys and John Rolfe Uncle Sams 
Spring and Flowers Girls Corn, Tobacco and Po- Forty-eight States 
Sprite The First Settlers tatoes 
VIRGINIA 
By Mary Davis. 
Tableau: Virginia, Six States, History and Geo- Geography: (Awakening.) Dear, dear me! My lit- 


graphy. 


(Enter school child.) 


Child: “Carry Me Back to Ule Virginny.” (Song.) 
Today is May 13, the birthday of Virginia. We 
are gathered to do honor to our Mother State. 
©, memorable Spirit of May, come to my aid. 
Bring forth all thy magie charms and all the 
exquisite witchery of thy dreams to celebrate this 
eventful day. Appear, O Spirit of eternal youth 
and beauty—Appear! Appear! 


(Inter Spring and Flowers and Sprite, who hail the 
ipproach of the Spirit of May. Music, Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song.) 


Spirit: I come attended by the flowers of spring. 
Behold! I wave my magie wand o’er History. 
Awake! and reveal thy early life. 

History: (Awakening.) Then gaze with me upon 
the gay little butterflies that flit under Virginia’s 
ethereal skies. (Enter sixteen butterflies of yel- 
low and blue who dance to the tune of Melody of 
Love. ) 

History: Sweet song-birds delight us! 

and flowers who dance and sing.) 


(Enter birds 
History: Little Indian boys and girls come and play! 
a. (iMmter forty girls with papooses upon backs 
who dance and sing The Indian Lullaby.) 
). (Enter forty boys with tomahawks, who per- 
form an Indian War Dance and Song.) 
History : 
hold 
I. The Landing. 
Il. The Rescue of John Smith. 
lil. The Guardian Angel of Virginia (Pocahon- 
tas). 
IV. The Baptism and Marriage of Pocahontas. 
(Above scenes acted with appropriate 
words. ) 


Now quickly shall I turn the pages. Be- 


Child: What a lovely way to study History, but what 
can Geography do? 

Spirit: Awaken, Geography, and reveal thy illimitable 
glories! j 


tle products shall delight thine eyes. Come, Corn, 
Tobacco and Potatoes, come! (Enter products 
who dance and sing.) 

Geography: Now deep down in my subterranean chan- 
nels come, and behold my merry little miners. 
(Enter forty overall boys with picks, who do a 
drill to the tune, A Song of Iron.) 

Geography: O, ye little hills and mountains, be joy- 
ful in the land, for nowhere else are the moun- 
tains quite so blue as in Virginia. (Inter fifty- 
one girls representing the Spirit of the Moun- 
tains who dance to Norwegian Mountain Climbers 
and Schubert’s Song on the Water.) 

Geography: Flow gently, ye rivers, with all your 

opalescent lights! (Enter fifty girls representing 

the waters who dance to Humoresque and Schu- 
bert’s Song on the Water and The Fish Girl, who 
does a solo dance.) 


(Grand march led by rivers and toute ensemble who 
group themselves at the back of stage.) 


Virginia: I bid you wait, O my people, I, too, have a 
gift to offer. Come forth, Columbia, I yield my 
place to thee. (As Columbia takes her place upon 
the pedestal enter forty littlke Uncle Sams who 
drill and sing Dixie.) 

Virginia: Now, my offering is this—My six little chil- 

dren carved from out my fair and expansive lands. 
I give them to the Union. (The Six States group 
themselves around Columbia. ) 
(Enter forty-eight States to tune of America 
the Beautiful sung by the entire company, each 
carrying a red or blue ribbon one end of which 
they present to Columbia.) 


Grand finale: Star-Spangled Banner. 


(Miss Mary Davis will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion ta any teacher contemplating the presentation of 
a pageant this year, from the plan of costumes to the 
work of training the children. 
Wise Street, Lynchburg, Va.) 


Her address is 1014 
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Announcements of the Department of Public Instruction 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


Regulations Effective On and After 


January 1, 1921. 


CLASSES OF CERTIFICATES 
Certificates in Virginia are of two classes: 
First, Professional, issued on a permanent basis, 
and second, non-professional, issued for a lim- 
ited time. The Professional Certificate is given 
to an applicant who has completed academic 
foundation in 


vive substantial 


courses which g¢ 
scholarship and in addition has had such pro- 
fessional methods, 


training in psychology, 


school management and related subjects as 
would give reasonable guarantee of efficient 
teaching ability. 

The Professional Certificates are-two im num- 
ber as follows: 

a. For advanced school work——The Colle- 
giate Professional Certificate. 

b. For elementary 
Professional Certificate. 

The Non-Professional 
follows: 

1. Collegiate. 

2. Special Certificate. 
3. Elementary Certificate. 
4. First Grade Certificate. 
5. Second Grade Certificate. 


The Professional Certificate, issued on a per- 


The Normal] 


grades 


Certificates are as 


manent basis, is subject to review by the De- 
partment of Education years, in 
order that the holder may show evidence of 
professional growth and development. This 
Certificate, therefore, is not necessarily a life 
certificate, but its duration is dependent upon 
certain professional development on the part 
of the holder. The Department of Education 
may, within ten years of the period of issue. 
call in this certificate in order to investigate 
the professional status of the teacher to whom 
it has been issued. If the status be found satis- 
factory, the life of the certificate is automati- 
cally continued. 

Satisfactory evidence for the continuation of 
the Professional Certificate will be based on 
the first and any other one of the following 


every ten 


conditions: 


1. The holder must have taught for at least 
eight years during the ten year period under 
review. 

2. The holder must have pursued for at 
least one quarter of twelve weeks not less than 
two professional or academic courses at some 
recognized university, college, or normal school, 
and must show appropriate credits. 

3. The holder must have made some contri- 
bution to professional literature, by the publi- 
eation of a book or monograph or acceptable 
article which would give proof of seasoned pro- 
fessional thought. Extensive travel in the 
United States or abroad, which would serve to 
improve geographical, historical, or social 
equipment, may be considered in lieu of the 
contribution to professional literature above 
mentioned. 

ft. If the holder can show that he has mad 
a definite and distinct contribution to educa- 
tional practice, in administration, supervision. 
or in processes of instruction, such contribution 
will be considered for the continuation of thi 
certificate provided there be unquestioned evi- 
dece of the distinctive character of such con- 
tribution. The holder of a certificate is urged to 
base claim of continuation on some other con 
dition set forth, it be clear that the 
practical contribution herein provided be «is 
tinctive and have unusual merit. 


unless 


Tre CoLLeciate PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICAT! 
The Collegiate Professional Certificate is is 
sued to a graduate of the four-year colleg 
course of a standard university, college, or nor- 
mal school which has a recognized department 
of education, which course must embrace al 
least fifteen per cent of purely professional! 
work, including three college hours in practic 
teaching, or nine college hours of profession! 
work and successful teaching experience. ‘This 
certificate permits the holder to teach in the 
high and elementary schools of the State. 


Tue NormMaAu PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


This certificate is issued to an applicant wh» 
has completed a course in a standard norm! 
school, which requires for admission grat 
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tion from a standard high school or its equiva- 
lent. The course shall cover two years and 
shall consist of the equivalent of thirty session 
hours, 

This certificate permits the holder to teach 
1 the elementary schools and also to teach in 
the junior high schools any subject in which 
the holder has had two years of college credit. 


Tire CoLLEGIATE PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE FOR 
VocaTIONAL SUBJECTS 

The Collegiate Professional Certificate is is- 
sued on the following branches in accordance 
with the conditions set up below: 

a. For Vocational Agriculture: 

This certificate will be issued to a graduate 
of a recognized agricultural college, requiring 
at least fourteen high school units for entrance. 
The course of study shall be four years and 
siall consist of sixty college session hours dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: 


RUUD: o.os kicvncccdawes 24 hours 
eT ee See 15 hours 


Non-Vocational subjects ....12 hours 


Edueational subjects ....... 9 hours 


lhe course will make ample provision for 
oliservation work and practice teaching. It is 
necessary, therefore, for any college, the gradu- 
ates of which are to be recognized for this cer- 
lificate, to maintain an agriculture department 
for practice teaching, or to provide for such 
work in a convenient high school. In addition 
to the completion of the four-year course as 
above outlined, the applicant must also have 
iwo years of farm experience or of practical 
‘ontact with farm work, 

». Voeational Home Economics: 

This certificate may be issued to an applicant 
Who has completed a four-year course in home 
economics in a college or normal school, based 

pon graduation from a standard high school. 
At least fifteen per cent of this four-year course 
shall be devoted to educational subjects, one- 
turd of which time must be given to observa- 
(ion work and practice teaching. In the senior 
‘ear of the four-year course at least four weeks 
‘ust be devoted to practice housekeeping and 
\ousehold management under supervision. In 


vldition to the above requirements, -practical 
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experience may be obtained before entering 
upon the course in home economics. 

Prior to June, 1922, the State Board may, at 
its discretion, issue a special certificate to teach 
home economies to the graduates of a two-year 
course in home economics as at present offered 
at the State normal schools. 

ce. For Trade and Industry: 

This certificate may be issued to a graduate 
of a four-year high school, who has completed 
at a standard polytechnic college four years in 
a trade or industrial course with at least fifteen 
per cent of the course devoted to professional 
branches related to the teaching of the trade. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES 
Tne CoLLeciatTe CEertiricaTE 

a. The Collegiate Certificate is issued to the 
applicant who has graduated from a standard 
high school and has completed the prescribed 
four-year course at a standard college or uni- 
versity, receiving at least a baccalaureate de- 
gree. This certificate requires the same aca- 
demic work as the collegiate professional, the 
only difference being that at least fifteen per 
cent of the course has not been devoted to pro- 
fessional branches preparatory to teaching. 
The Collegiate Certificate is issued for seven 
It may be converted into a Collegiate 
Certificate by the satisfactory 
completion of the required professional work 
at a recognized university, college, or normal 
school, or it may be extended for a seven-year 
period in accordance with the regulation for 
the extension of certificates. The holder is per- 
mitted to teach in the high and elementary 
schools of the State. Collegiate Certificates is- 
sued since July, 1918, for a five-year period will 
be extended for two years without condition. 


vears. 
Professional 


Tue Specrat CEertriricaTE 

b. The Special Certificate is issued for a 
period of six years, and is renewable for a simi- 
lar period in accordance with the regulations 
for the renewal of certificates. The Special 
Certificate issued for any subject on the com- 
pletion of two years of work of college grade 
in that subject may constitute a definite credit 
toward the Collegiate Professional Certificate. 
No provis‘on is made for the permanency of 
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this type of license, but the holder may be crec 
ited with the courses completed in pursuing the 
requirements for one of the certificates of a per- 
manent nature. 

The applicant for a Special Certificate must 
be at least nineteen years of age, must have 
had secondary training equivalent to gradua- 
tion from a standard high school, and must 
have taught successfully for seven months. In 
addition to the above, the applicant must sub- 
mit evidence of qualification in the subjects 
specified on the face of the certificate. The 
holder may teach in any grade appropriate to 
the subject. 


(1) For High School Subjects: 
(a) <A Special Certificate to teach a high 


school subject may be granted to any person 
who is a graduate of a standard high school 
or its equivalent, and who in addition to the 
completion of at least two years in the high 
school course in that subject, has completed two 
years of college work in the identical subject. 

(b) Credit toward a Special Certificate may 
be secured by examination. In this case, the 
examination must be taken under the direction 
of a higher institution of learning offering ap- 
propriate courses for such credit. Such certifi- 
cate credit will be given by the Department of 
Education as is allowed by the institution to- 
ward a degree. 

(2) For Special Branches: 

A Special Certificate may be issued to an ap- 
plicant to teach special branches as manual 
training, drawing, music, physical education, 
etc.. if he presents such credentials as will sat- 
isfy the Department of Education that he has 
thorough and proficient training in such spe- 
cial branches. No State examination may be 
required for this certificate. Thorough and 
proficient training will be interpreted to be 
graduation from special or technical schools, or 
the completion of the course in special depart- 
ments of colleges and normal schools. 

(3) For Trades and Industries: 

(a) A Special Certificate to teach general 
shop work will be issued to a journeyman of 
two years’ experience who completes a course 
in teacher training of at least one year, which 
course provides for observations and practice 
teaching. 
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Teachers of related subjects are required to 
hold Special Certificates which may be ob- 
tained on the same basis as other Special Cer- 
tificates to teach high school branches. 

Teachers of general continuation work shall 
likewise hold Special Certificates. The condi- 
tions of securing these are similar to those for 
obtaining Special Certificates to teach high 
school subjects. 

(b) A Special Certificate to teach a phase 
of shop work in a trade or a continuation 
school may be obtained by presenting certified 
statements to the Department of Education 
from a master in the special industry, said 
statement to contain evidence that the applicant 
has sufficient skill to instruct others in the work 
specified. The secondary credits are waived 
also in this case. This certificate is limited to 
the subject mentioned. 


Tne ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE 

ce. This certificate, formerly known as the 
Elementary Professional Certificate, is issued 
to an applicant who has completed the first 
year of the standard normal school course. It 
is issued also on the completion of the ele- 
mentary course set up for the summer sessions 
at the State institutions. Two classes of appli- 
‘rants are eligible for the summer school ele- 
mentary course, those who hold or have held 
a First Grade Certificate, and those who are 
graduates of accredited high schools. The lat- 
ter class may have their Elementary Certif- 
cates converted into Normal Professional Cer- 
tificates by completing the requirements for a 
normal school diploma. Many applicants of 
the first class, namely those who have taken 
the elementary course on the basis of a Firs 


Grade Certificate may avail themselves of the Hj}, 
same privilege provided they have the equiva JM of 
lent of the entrance requirements. This certifi eq 
cate is issued for six years and is renewable for J y, 
a similar period in accordance with the rule: i x 
for renewal. It permits the holder to teach 1" I of 
the elementary schools. the 
r tifi 

Tne First Grave CERTIFICATE % 

d. The First Grade Certificate is issued I (,, 
the State examinations in the spring on the MM of 


subjects listed below, or on the completion of 
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ihe First Grade Certificate course of study pro- 
vided at the normal schools during the summer 
quarter. The subjects for the First Grade Cer- 
tificate, When taken in the spring examination, 
must be taken at one time, without division 
if the subjects, if the First Grade requirements 
ie taken at the summer normals, the course of 
study is arranged in such way that the subjects 
are divided into three parts, each part cover- 
ing a preparatory course of six weeks. The 
applicant is advised to pursue the preparatory 
courses for three six weeks periods at the sum- 
ner session, although it is permissible for the 
applicant to take at the end of the first six 
weeks period the examination on all the re- 
quired subjects. The First Grade Certificate 
is issued for five years, and renewable for five, 
n accordance with the plan for the renewal 
of certificates. It permits the holder to teach 
n the elementary grades. 


Tue Seconp Grape CERTIFICATE 


e. The Second Grade Certificate is issued 
on State examinations in the spring, on the 
subjects specified below, or on the completion 
of the course of study for the Second Grade 
Certificate at the summer school term. 

The Second Grade Certificate is issued for 
iwo years, and renewable for one two-year 
period under the plan of certificate renewal. 

The subjects required for the First Grade 
Certificate are arranged in three parts or 
groups, as given below, the first two groups 
‘ontaining subjects which are required for both 
First and Second Grade Certificates, and the 
third group containing subjects required for 
oly the First Grade Certificate. 

In order to secure a First Grade Certificate, 
le applicant must be at least nineteen years 
of age, and must have had academic training 
«juivalent to the first two years of high school 
vork, and must have taught successfully for 
it least seven months, and must make a grade 
of not less than eighty-five (85) per cent on 
the subjects required for the First Grade Cer- 
tificate listed in groups one, two, and three, 
‘s given below. To secure a Second Grade 
Vert ficate, the applicant must be eighteen years 


of age. and must make a grade of not less 
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than seventy-five (75) per cent on the sub- 
jects required for the Second Grade Certificate 
listed in group one and group two. 


EXTENSION OR RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES 


A certificate may be extended or renewed 
only by the State Department of Education. 
No certificate should be sent to the Department 
for renewal prior to April 1, or subsequent to 
September 15, of the year in which the certifi- 
cate expires. All applications for renewals or 
extensions must be sent through the division 
superintendent and be accompanied by his rec- 
ommendation or endorsement. 

The requirements for renewal are: 


(a) The applicant must show that he has 
read with care and appreciation five books on 
the Teachers’ Reading Course during the life 
of the certificate and be prepared to make a 
synopsis of any one of the books named. A 
certificate from the division superintendent 
showing that the books have been carefully and 
studiously read may be accepted in lieu of 
the synopsis. 

(b) In addition to the first requirement the 
applicant must satisfy at least one of the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) Take an examination on the two books 
on Education included in the Reading Course 
for the year in which the certificate expires, or, 

(2) Attend a summer normal course at least 
thirty days, completing at least two courses on 
Education or in subjects directly related to the 
grade of work or branches which the applicant 
teaches. Examination on Andress’ Health 
Education in Rural Schools will be accepted 
for 1920-21 as meeting the requirements of 
regulation (1). 

The regulations of the State Board provide 
that these conditions (1) and (2) may not be 
required of teachers who hold at least a First 
Grade Certificate and have taught for twenty- 
four years. 

The Reading Course for teachers will em- 
brace five books—two on literature, one on 
American and current history, and two in edu- 
cation. It will be issued the first of September 
each year. 








VIRGINIA 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 
The spring examinations will be held on 


April 29 and 30. 
fered in each school division and are conducted 


These examinations are of- 


under the direction and control of the Division 
Superintendent. ; 

The summer examinations will be held only 
The dates for the 


the Summer Schools. 


summer examinations are July 28 and 29. 


al 


The questions on these examinations are 
based on the text books adopted for use in the 
elementary schools and published in the official 
book list. The questions on the following high 
school subjects, General Science, English His- 
tory, Agriculture, Physical Geography, 
Classics, and Algebra, required for the first 
grade certificate, are based on the appropriate 
high school text. No applicant is permitted 
to take examination for the first grade certifi- 
cate who has not completed at least the first 
two years of the standard high school course. 

The examination on the Reading Course for 
the renewal of certificates is based on Andress’ 
“Health Education in Rural Schools,” and will 
he given on the last day of each of the exami- 
nation dates mentioned above. 

The regular examination on theory and read- 
ing for the first and second grade certificates 
will be combined, theory being based upon 
Andress’ and the reading questions being based 
upon Briggs & Coffman’s “Reading in the 


Public Sehools.” 


The Department 


By MARY EVELYN BRYDON, M. D., 
Director Bureau Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing, State Board of Health. 
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POLLAK PRIZES 
Two Thousand Dollars in Prizes Offered by thi 
Francis D. Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research. 

In order to stimulate study of modern eco- 
nomic problems, many of which have become 
acute as a consequence of the war, and particu- 
larly a study of the part that money plays in 
these problems, the Francis D, Pollak Founda- 
tion for Economic Research offers three prizes 
for the best essays submitted during 1921: a 
first prize of one thousand dollars open to 
everybody, anywhere; a second prize of fiy 
hundred dollars open to college undergradu- 
ates in the United States; and a third prize of 
five hundred dollars open to high school 
students. 

An essay, to be considered for any prize, 
must have not more than ten thousand words, 
and must be on one of the following subjects: 
(1) “The part that money plays in economic 
theory”: (2) “Causes of unemployment and 
remedies”: (3) “Conditions which determine 
how much the consumer gets for his dollar.” 

The judges will be Irving Fisher, Professor 
of Economics, Yale University; Wesley ¢. 
Mitchell, Director of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research; and Wallace B. Donhan. 
Dean of the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Further information concerning the contest 
may be obtained from Dr. William T. Foster, 
Director of the Pollak Foundation, Newton 5°, 


Massachusetts. 


of School Hygiene 


| 








This department will be edited under the auspices of the State Board of Health and any question per | 
taining to sanitation Of the school, personal or public health, or physical inspection, will be gladly 
answered in these columns. For immediate reply enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 









THE HOT LUNCH PROJECT. 
Simplicity is the slogan for the Hot Lunch 
Campaign. Simplicity of menu, simplicity of 
equipment and consequently simplicity of labor 
Most people have the idea that 


and expense. 
This 


a good thing means an expensive thing. 









frequently is true, but in the case of the ho! 
lunch project, there is an excellent opportunity 


to prove the opposite. de 
One hot milk drink is the ideal adjunct to! th 

child’s cold lunch which he has brought fro" 
ad 


home. This could be cocoa, cream soups, pee 
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All of these could be drunk from 
ndividual cups thereby minimizing equip- 
nent, preparation and dishwashing. 


or custards, 


lhe following simple equipment would be 
ilequate to provide any one of the above 
drinks. If a flat-top stove is used for heating 
ie room, no additional stove need be bought. 
kach child should be provided with an indi- 


vidual drinking cup, and if this is of china or’ 


of enamel ware, it would serve for water and 
for the hot drink. Spoons and saucers are not 
It is desirable for school boards to 
furnish cups when possible, but each child may 
furnish his own. 


essentials. 


One large (six-quart) boiler. 

Que medium, (three-quart) boiler. 

Two dishpans (one could be used with the 
boiler to make a double boiler). 

One large spoon. 

One dipper. 

Que tablespoon. 

One teaspoon. 

lwo paring knives. 

One strainer, or colander. 

One half-pint measuring cup. 

One quart cup. 

One bowl. 

\lmost any teacher would be willing to take 
jalf an hour to prepare, with the aid of two 
or three girls, any of these milk drinks, because 
even if she would not like to do it as a service 
of love for the children’s health, the returns in 
eflicient schoo] work are such as to justify the 
additional effort. 

The desirability of appropriate hot lunches 
i school cannot be overestimated. In addition 
to the nutritional value of milk the child gets, 
the warmth itself is of value to digestion and 
stimulation of circulation. There is also a 
socal and ethical value, but this need not be 
stressed as it will be the natural outgrowth of 
the project. itself. 

The accompanying letter shows that one Vir- 
giliia teacher has accomplished with minimum 
«juipment maximum results. The same may be 

lone by any teacher who is willing to make 
the effort. 

\ ditional suggestions, recipes, and definite 
ilyice will be furnished upon request to the 
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State Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion. Ora H. Avery, 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education. 


ABILENE NCILOOL, 
Prince Edward County, Virginia. 
Deak Dr. Brypon: 

The recently adopted system of serving hot soup to 
each pupil in my school is working so satisfactorily 
and with so little expense to anyone that, being re- 
minded of the old Pythagorean teaching which for- 
bade men’s eating their own brains, or in other words, 
keeping their ideas to themselves, I feel that I must 
try to help others who may be contemplating intro- 
during the hot lunch into their schools by relating a 
few of our experiences at Abilene School, and I am 
taking this method of doing so. 

November 14th being the regular day at our school 
for the monthly weighing of pupils, I planned to be- 
gin, if possible, to serve a hot lunch of some sort about 
that time, and at the next month’s weighing perhaps 
there would be noticeable results. 

On the 15th our county nurse, Miss Rice, visited 
us, and on presenting my plan she immediately prof- 
fered much good advice and along with it a most help- 
ful Government bulletin on “School Lunches,” contain- 
ing recipes for several palatable and nourishing soups. 

One of the oldest girls offered, voluntarily, to donate 
material for a “Quick Tomato Soup” for the next day's 
feast, Whereupon each child was asked to bring a soup 
plate or cup and a spoon, and his customary amount of 
bread. 

“While the other. classes were being conducted (1 
have four grades), the materials were prepared and 
the pot put to boil on the high top of a wood stove 
very inconveniently arranged for cooking, with an im- 
provised lid of very rusty tin. 

The delightful butter, 
and a faint suspicion of onion soon permeated the at- 
lent a 
homelike schoolroom. 
bespoke the anticipated pleasure soon to be derived 
from the consumption of that soup. 
those faces and any teacher would feel amply repaid 
for any possible additional work accruing from the 
serving of hot soup. 

At lunch hour newspapers were spread on the desks, 
and the refreshing soup was served, each child re 
ceiving a measure (a large tin cup) full at the first 
helping. Sureky there never was a 
joyed. For several moments there was silence, then 
were heard such expressions as these: “This is a 
whole lot better than an old cold lunch ;” “Just smell 
ing the soup made me so hungry,” and “I say let’s 


aroma of tomatoes, pepper 


mosphere and most homelike air to the un- 


The eager faces of the children 


One look into 


meal more en- 


have soup every day.” 

I then presented my plan of each child furnishing 
his daily share toward a soup, an approximate esti- 
mate of quantities having been previously worked out. 
I requested each child to bring the next day two pota 
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toes of medium size, one onion, a tablespoonful each 
of salt and flour (not all of the latter to be used at 
one time, and a slice of salt pork, or two 
pennies each toward purchasing salt pork. One pa- 
tron loaned a saucepan and another a kitchen spoon 
and knife. 

On the next day two pupils were detailed to prepare 
materials, diced, twenty 
medium-sized potatoes and two large onions and about 
three quarts of water. This amount proved sufficient 
for ten children of ages ranging from ten to sixteen 
years, and a bowl full for the teacher, who enjoyed 
the treat us much as the children. 

This soup being a success, on the third day each 
child was asked to bring a pint of dried beans or 
peas, just whichever he had in large quantities. 
Proof of the enthusiasm and co-operation of the pupils 
and patrons was had on that day, when a varied 
collection of these articles was brought in, as well as 
flour, salt and onions by the pound, in some instances, 
instead of by the small quantities requested. Each 
child was credited with whatever he brought, and will 
not be called on again until each has had a chance to 
donate his share of materials. 

One pint of dried beans, two oun.ts of diced sait 
pork, and six pints of water, with two tablespoons of 
flour for thickening, proved sufficient for the same 
number as before mentioned. 

After the meal all plates and spoons are washed 
and set away on curtained shelves in lieu of some- 
thing better. Soiled newspapers are burned. Amid 
the clinking of dishes the question comes: “What kind 
of soup shall we have tomorrow?’ Another school 
pleasure to look forward to. 

While I have given the method used in my own 
I may mention that the primary teacher 


of course), 


using two ounces of meat, 


classroom, 
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is following a similar plan and all seems to be rup. 
ning smoothly. 

The hot soup idea has taken root and is growing 
in a most flourishing and satisfactory manner thus far 
and I feel assured that it is undeniably necessary ty 
che health and the moral and religious welfare of the 
youth of State and county to have something 
hot and nourishing at the noon hour. 

In addition to any future noticeable improvement jy 
the pupils’ health resulting from this innovation, | 


our 


find that there is an absence of the afternoon ennui 


and restlessness and of an inclination to tease or whis 
per too much, Also (it cannot be imagination on my 
part), the minds of the pupils seem more alert, and 
this fact alone is of great value to the teacher iy 
lessening the fatiguing work of attempting to force 
unwilling or inactive minds to accomplish the daily 
schedule. 

Though we have only a meagre equipment in our 


two-room school, our Junior Health League is sur. 
mounting many difficulties and accomplishing much 


good in this wonderful health game, and what has 
been done in our school I feel sure can be done iu 
one- or two-room school in the State, to say 
nothing of the large schools. 

Let me add here that the difficulty the children have 
to prevent their soup from spilling on the slanting 
desks, which must be used for tables, leads me to be- 
lieve that it would be wise to introduce into the 
schools flat-topped, unpolished oak tables with two 
lock drawers—one for the child’s books, the other for 
his plate, spoon, cup, etc. But probably I am digress- 
ing from my subject, so I shall close here, hoping you 
all success in your stupendous but most worthy un- 
dertaking.. Most sincerely, 

MARGARET H. Mormon. 


every 


Health Work in Max Meadows School 


By K. V. Bruau. 


In compliance with requests from Supervisor 
Woolfolk and the Wythe county school nurse, 
I am giving you the extent and results of physi- 
cal tests and examinations of pupils in the Max 
Meadows school. 

In February, 1920, we made tests of the hear- 
ing and vision of the pupils in the above school 
chiefly as a result of experience with a boy in 
the fifth grade who several times came under 
my personal observation in the subject of read- 
ing. I made special note of this boy’s work, 
as he seemed to be making little or no progress 
in this particular subject, so far as I was able 
to ascertain from three observations made at 
intervals of two weeks, and, too, was told by 


the teacher in charge that he was not making 
the progress in his other subjects that he 
should, though not so marked as in reading. 
This boy had been taught, evidently forced, to 
hold his book at the usual distance from his 
eyes before entering this school, so there was 
little or no indication of defective vision. How- 
ever, knowing the boy personally, as I did, | 
knew him to be of at least average intelligence, 
and by inquiry from his teacher and parents I 
learned that he applied himself well, so I de- 
cided that there was evidently some cause for 
the retarded progress which might be removed, 
and began testing the boy out. I discovered 
that he was nearsighted and one eye unusually 
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weak. This was reported to his parents, who 
had the defects corrected, and so marked was 
his progress thereafter that I determined to 
make the tests throughout the entire school. 


I then wrote to the State Board of Health 
for the blank forms on which to notify parents 
of the defects, and to expedite matters I had 
the teachers to examine the pupils in their re- 
spective rooms. While this consumed quite a 
bit of time, yet I am sure the results justified 
the loss in time. These tests revealed 12 per 


cent of the pupils suffering from defective 


vision, and 4 per cent defective hearing. One 
pupil was found practically blind in one eye, 
while neither her teacher nor parents knew it. 
It was also found that defective hearing ac- 
counted for several cases of stupidity. 


Influenced by this surprising revelation and 
the evidence of many cases of enlarged tonsils, 
cervical glands and adenoids, I determined to 
lave further examinations made by a physician. 
| immediately got in touch with the local mem- 
ber of the Board of Health, who very readily 
consented to come to the school and examine 
the teeth and throats of the children free of 
charge. He, with the assistance of two high 
school pupils and myself, weighed, measured 
and examined the teeth and throats of 150 pu- 
pils, with the following results: Defective 
teeth, 99; defective throats, 49; defective vision, 
18; evidences of adenoids, 27; cervical glands, 
8; miscellaneous, 6. The parents were duly noti- 
fied of these defects, and while the corrections 
were not what they should have been, yet I was 
gratified to learn that 31 pupils had had their 
teeth treated, 13 their eyes, and 8 their throats. 


The most striking fact of these tests and ex- 
aminations was brought out in the following 
instance: It became necessary for me to divide 
the fifth grade into two sections, which I did 


with the aid of the teacher. We selected all the — 


pupils whom we considered subnormal, chiefly 
with regard to class standing, and assigned 
them to another teacher, and when the physi- 
clan examined this section of the fifth grade 
he reported not a single normal child. This 
not only was conclusive evidence to me that 
these defects were the cause of this section not 
being able to cope with the other which showed 


very few defects, but also the vast importance 
of making these tests and urging on the part 
of parents the correction of these defects. 


These tests and examinations, crude as they 
were, were a step in the right direction, and 
served as a stimulus to arouse the patrons by ap- 
prising them of the actual conditions of their 
children, of which many were incognizant. 


This year, chiefly through the efforts of the 
Red Cross, we have secured the services of a 
county school nurse whose tests, of course, are 
more accurate and examinations more thorough, 
and results, I am sure, will be most satisfactory. 
It has been my pleasure to observe her work 
thoroughly, and the way she is following it up, 
I think she is beyond doubt putting over the 
finest piece of work for the county that we 
could conceive of under her working conditions. 


We now have instituted the system of perma- 
nent records of the physical condition of pu- 
pils, and it is good to see how interested they 
are in their gains in height and weight since 
last year, and how eager those who are below 
normal are to bring themselves to normal. In- 
cidentally, we are claiming the honor of having 
in our school the largest boy for his age in the 
State. He is 12 years old, 6434 inches tall, 
weighs 254 pounds, in the sixth grade; he 
gained 2% inches in height last year, 36 pounds 
in weight, and is normal in every respect other 
than 139 pounds overweight. 


This year under the direction of the nurse 
we are planning to fit a number of rooms, 
which have already been engaged, with cots and 
other necessary appurtenances and have a spe- 
cialist to come here and operate on all the pu- 
pils who are able to pay and at the same time 
take care of those who are not. 


The following is the nurse’s report for the 
grades of this school: February, 1921—Defec- 
tive teeth, 97; abnormal tonsils, 38; defective 
vision, 34; evidence of adenoids, 33; skin affec- 
tions, 6; enlarged thyroid glands, 10; mal- 
nutrition, 33; defective hearing, 3; orthopedic 
cases, 2; evidence of heart trouble, 1. Total 
number examined, 181. Total number of de- 
fects, 274. 
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DR. STRAYER’S ARTICLE 
Through the courtesy of the Vew York 
Evening Post and with the consent of the 
author, Dr. Strayer of Teachers College, New 
York City, we are able in this edition to print 
The Situation in American 





the article on 
Schools. 
Something must be done at an early date for 
the school situation. Education is as much the 
duty of the nation as it is of the State or local- 
ity. By the same process of reasoning by which 
we would argue that the nation should not help 
in education, we can likewise argue that the 
State should not help. and by st'll the same 
process we could argue that the people of the 
locality should not be called upon to educate 
any children The American 
principle of education is that every child is en- 
titled to an education at the expense of the 
Heretofore government has been 


but their own. 


government. 
construed to mean State and local government. 
The demand, therefore, for the Smith-Towner 
bill is simply to bring the National Govern- 
ment in as a part of the government in its re- 
It is only a question of 
It will be done 


lation to education. 
time before this will be done. 
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more quickly, however, by full co-operation and 
endeavor on the part of the teaching body of 
our country. Every teacher or school official 
should regard himself as a missionary to se- 
cure the co-operation of his Representative in 
Congress for a full consideration of the Smith- 
Towner bill when it is re-introduced on the 
meeting of the next Congress. There is no 
doubt of the fact that we have some opposition 
to overcome, but this opposition will not pre- 
vent Congress from acting favorably if every- 
one does his duty. Are we ready? 





TAXES FOR SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 
At this period of the year the boards of su- 
pervisors and city councils are laying the levy 
on which the schools will be conducted for the 
session 1921-1922. Have you already seen your 
local representatives and secured their co-oper- 
ation? Has your board of supervisors acted 
favorably for an increased levy in your county ? 
H{ave you seen the members of the board in the 
interest of this increased levy? Now is the 
time for you to work for the schools. Every 
school in Virginia next year should have a nine 
months’ session. It is perfectly feasible. We 
have talked and talked about increasing the 
school term, and yet the increase in Virginia 
has been very small. If our figures are cor- 
rect, in four years the length of term on an 
average through the State has been increased 
only by five days each year, one-fourth of a 
school month. Putting it another way, pupils 
who have been in schoo] from 1917 to 1921 
a period of four years—have had one month 
more schooling than pupils attending from 
1913 to 1917. Let us work on this problem. 


HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 

We have not been able to secure the figures 
showing the number of pupils in the gradu- 
ating classes of the various high schools of the 
State, 
about 3,000 young people graduating from 
schools of Virginia for the -c-- 
Probably two-thirds of them 
Have these pupils had 
any vocational instruction? = Thie 
JourRNAL believes that every high school teacher 


As a matter of guess, there will le 


the high 
1920-1921. 


will be voung girls. 


sion 


guidance 
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sould do some work of a vocational guidance 
nature with the pupils in graduating classes. 
llow many of these graduates are by nature 
voing to be suited to become teachers? How 
many of them have been advised to go to some 
uormal school or some teacher-training college ? 
llow many have aptitude for scientific pur- 
suits? Have they been instructed as to the best 
and most suitable places for them to get the 
proper training to equip them for the scientific 
work that they desire to do? How many 
ought to go on to college who have not yet 
definitely decided on an occupation for life? 
In twenty-five years, one is going to be 
ashamed to say that he has never had a col- 
The high school principal or 
teacher who fails to look into all the probabil- 
ities and possibilities of the graduates being 
able to attend college and who fails to try 
to make provision for all worthy students 
io enter some institution of higher learning is 
failing to render to the students of the gradu- 
ating class the service to which they are justly 
titled. Please let us think of this and not 


lege course. 


have our pupils believe that the swnmum 
bonum of education is the graduation from a 
high school, It is only a start on the road of 
education. 





Irom time to time we have printed an adver- 
tisement of the Southern School Book Deposi- 
tory, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. We very seldom com- 
ment on the work of the firms who furnish us 
advertisements. The Southern School Book 
Depository distributes books, in some cases 
handles State contracts. Their advertisement 
with us sets forth their purpose to aid teachers, 
superintendents and professors, not by furnish- 
ing them text-books (though it is true that they 
wish to sell books) but by helping to place 
teachers without charge, being in close touch 
with the schools. They will notify superin- 
tendents of teachers who are available and 
teachers of positions that are open. In other 
words, they are conducting a free bureau to 
promote the placing of teachers. We feel, 
therefore, that we are justified in commenting 
favorably on their work. 


Notes Regarding State Teachers Association 


DISTRICT B. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT ONLEY, ACCOMAC 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 

On Friday and Saturday, January 21st and 22d, a 

teachers’ institute was held at Onley, Va., under the 


auspices of the Accomae County Teachers Associa- 
thon 


Mr. W. E. Somers, president of the local associa-— 


tion, introduced the first speaker, Mr. George W. 
Guy, of the Co-operative Education Association of 
Virginia. Mr. Guy related in a very interesting way 
What community leagues in Virginia are doing. He 
stuted that in Virginia in the school session of 1919 
ind 1920 more than $100,000 was raised for school 
improvements, Ue insisted that the people in every 
school community should know the needs of the school 

their community, because “The most precious asset 
‘hat we have in Virginia is our boys and girls.” 

Mr. Guy will be glad to have all teachers who are 
interested in league developments write him in care 
f the Co-operative Education Association, Richmond, 
Ya, and receive helpful literature regarding the or- 
sahization of school leagues. 

The second speaker of the program was Mr. Guy 
(. Throner, State Supervisor of Physical Education 

Virginia. Mr. Throner began by commenting very 


favorably on the good work being done at Onancock 
High School in physical training. He explained that 
physical education began in Virginia in September, 
1920, when the State law regarding same went into 
ear, throat, teeth and skin. On the calisthenics side 
of it, lessons are given in school to correct posture 
effect. This includes health inspection of the eye, 
and make possible a healthy condition among the 
vital organs of the body. 

The elementary grade teachers had the pleasure of 
listening to a very instructive talk on “standard tests” 
by Professor Hoke, of William and Mary College. 
Professor Hoke stressed the use of standard tests 
throughout the schools in the State of Virginia, and 
especially that they should be given by the teacher of 
her own grades as they are the most satisfactory 
method of studying the individual. 

On Saturday morning Miss Helen Lindstrom, of 
the Columbia Graphonola Company of New York city, 
gave a lesson on musical analysis, developing the idea 
that English in art, geography, history and in fact 
all elementary school subjects except arithmetic, can 
be correlated by the use of the talking machine. 

In the afternoon Miss Lindstrom gave a delightful 
lesson on musical appreciation. The primary teach- 
ers were thoroughly appreciative of this. 

The Saturday morning session of the institute be- 
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gan with Miss L. Eugenia Adams, music supervisor 
of Norfolk city public schools, directing the teachers 
in community singing. Principals and teachers alike 
swelled the air with their voices in the singing of 
old time songs and new. “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Carry Me Back to Old _ Virginia,’ ‘America,” 
“Dixie” and many other familiar songs were sung 
with a vim. In the afternoon Miss Adams rendered 
solos that were thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

In the afternoon session of the Teachers Institute 
on Friday, Hon. Harris Hart delivered an address 
in which he made a strong appeal for the elementary 


schools in Virginia to be equipped with the best 
teachers. Mr. Hart stated that there is a great 
shortage of rural teachers in Virginia. He spoke 


in part as follows: ‘When the war broke out there 
was a shortage of rural teachers. This was due to 
First, teachers left their work for 
patriotic purposes. Secondly, they had no place to 
board in many cases. Then, together with these, there 
was not sufficient funds to pay them.” 

The State Superintendent explained that at the 
present time we have standards for our high schools, 
but that the Department of Public Instruction is 
working for standards for our one- and two-room 
schools as well. In the last session of the Legislature 
$400,000 was appropriated for rural schools. This 
amount will be distributed to rural schools upon the 
basis of specific standards already set by law. 

Nine months school term is a prerequisite of the 
rural school, continued Mr. Hart. The rural 
boy gets in twenty years what the urban boy gets in 
eighteen years. The elementary school is the founda- 
tion. We must improve the daily schedule for the 
first grade, first so that the pupils in this grade will 
be taught the fundamentals in the most thorough 
and efficient manner. More requests have come to 
the Department of Public Instruction during the last 
year for high schools than for elementary schools. 
The second grade must be provided for in order after 
the first grade and so on until the high school grades 
are reached. Second, a one-room school with the 
proper standards a $150 bonus will be given by the 
State, for a school a $250 bonus, and for 
a three-room school a $3850 bonus, Eighty-five dollars 
per month shall be the minimum for teachers’ sal- 
aries. County boards should make a salary sched- 
ule with a bonus for one-, two- and three-room teach- 
ers. Mr. Hart closed his speech by saying that the 
developments of our rural elementary schools is the 
most important work that the Department of Public 
Instruction has to do. “Let us go ahead until both 
elementary and high school shall be serving the pub- 
lic in a democratic way.” 


causes. 


several 


too, 


two-room 


SENATOR MAPP DELIVERS ADDRESS ON 
AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 
On Friday afternoon State Senator G. Walter 


Mapp, from Accomac county, delivered an address to 
the teachers. Senator Mapp displayed his usual abil- 
ity both in his eloquence and in his logic. 
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He began by complimenting Mr. Hart on the great 
leadership which he has shown in his dealings with 
the Virginia Legislature in recommending improye- 
ments in the educational machinery of the State. 

The first constitutional amendment related by Mr. 
Mapp was that one raising the minimum tax for 
schools to what the maximum was previously, namely, 
50 cents on the hundred dollars. 

The second amendment referred to was that county 
schoot boards should ve elected by the people and that 
women should be eligible to election. Further than 
that, according to this amendment, the district schoo] 
boards are abolished and one member from each dis- 
trict elected in place of three, thereby making a more 
perfect system in the rural management of the schools. 
Also, according to, this amendment, the division su- 
perintendent of schools is to be appointed by the 
county school board from a list of eligible candidates 
furnished by the State Superintendent of Public In 
struction. 

The third amendment explained by Senator Mapp 
was that one regarding compulsory education. Sena- 
tor Mapp explained that he did not like the idea of 
a compulsory education law, but that Virginia needs 
a law to reduce the vast illiteracy prevalent in our 
State. In Virginia there are 680,000 children of schoo! 
age and only 507,000 of these are enrolled, making 
173,000 not enrolled at all. There are 352,000 in 
daily attendance, making 50 per cent of the pupils 
of school age in attendance in the public free school 
of Virginia. 

The last session of the legislature voted to increase 
the amount going to teachers’ salaries about a_ mil- 
lion dollars. Senator Mapp explained that there are 
many teachers who are not worth what they are now 
getting, but almost all of our teachers do not re- 
ceive enough. Teachers should feel safe, too, that 
they are to have a nine months’ term. 

Mr. Mapp closed his speech by saying that Vir- 
ginia marks third from the bottom in education in 
the United States. There is no reason why this 
should be with the laws that have been passed. Soon 
she will take her place among the more progressive 
States in matters of education. 

The final speaker of the afternoon session was Su- 
perintendent G. G. Joynes. He announced to the 
teachers that all who attended both days of the in- 
stitute should include these in their salaries for the 
month, and that he would vouch for same to the dis- 
trict boards. Mr. Joynes referred to Mr. Throner’s 
demonstration in calisthenics and asked all teachers 
to put into practice in their classrooms true exer- 
cises. 

The division superintendent then told the teachers 
how much the salaries of the teachers in each dis- 
trict is costing this session. A statement follows: 


Wor Atlantic Disivict. ........2n.c eed $ 36,235 00 
For Islands District 7,315 
MP TM NN oo cosas sas cstewsccwasenbivavee 21,159 (0 
For Metompkin District -............-.....-......... 24,525 00 
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For Onanteck Distiidt..............................! $ 7,458 00 
For Pungoteague District .............................. 40,890 00 
For Teter DUStTaGe. q.....<..---asscc cece ccccessecessere 3,560 00 

IN cee een wav essere ee $129,602 00 


Amount now available..................................$119,262 00 

Mr. Joynes said that he could get from the different 
districts about 50 per cent of the amounts necessary 
for running the schools. The other 50 per cent must 
come from State and county levies. He made an 
ppeal that all co-operate in making the expenses of 
the schools as small as possible. 

The regular attendance of all pupils enrolled was 
then emphasized as most essential if the schools are 
to serve the purpose which they should. 


DISTRICT D. 


Iistrict ID will hold its annual education conference 
in Farmville March 17th, 18th and 19th. An interest- 


ing and practical program is in preparation. Promi- 
nent educators will make addresses. <A feature of 
the program will be demonstration recitations for 
the benefit of elementary teachers in attendance. A 
large attendance is expected. The normal and the 
city are planning to entertain delegates and most likely 
visiting teachers as well. 
C. K. Horsincer, President. 


DISTRICT H. 

The annual meeting of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion for District H will be held in Leesburg on 
March 31 and April 1. 

District H comprises the counties of Arlington, 
Fairfax, Prince William, Fauquier, Loudoun, Culpeper, 
Rappahannock and Alexandria city. All of the su- 
perintendents and school officials as well as teachers 
of these counties are requested to co-operate in se- 
curing the largest possible attendance at this meet- 
ing. 

LuLu D. Mertz, Vice-President. 


Virginia Kindergarten-Primary Association 





THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucATION devotes a page in each issue to the Virginia Kindergarten-Primary 
Department. It is hoped that contributions will be made by county, town and city schools. Descriptions 
of work done in this department or suggestions that will be helpful to the kindergarten and primary 
teachers of the State should be sent to Miss Pauline Williamson, 805 East Marshall Street, Richmond, Va. 





FIRST GRADE PROJECT— 
FLORIST SHOP. 

A child in the first grade of R. E. Lee School, 
Richmond, Va., who is a close observer and al- 
ways ready with ideas, said that she wished we 
could have a florist’s shop in our schoolroom 
like one she saw down town. She told the class 
how it was arranged. Her enthusiasm was con- 
tagious, and for a while many little voices were 
leard all over the room offering suggestions 
and planning for a florist’s shop. Finally it 
was agreed upon by the class to have a florist’s 
shop and to plant seeds and raise flowers to sell. 

The next day bulbs and flower seeds were 
brought to school, also pots, boxes and garden 
tools. This led to a study of soil. The class 
was taken to a vacant lot nearby where they 
vot the soil best suited for certain flowers. They 
were shown how to mix the fertilizer with it. 

After days of patient watering and watch- 
ug, the green leaves peeped out of the ground. 

low pleased the children were! Day after day 
they watched with much interest the little 
plants as they appeared, and some of them kept 


a record of the days the seeds were in the 
ground. 

By and by the time came for a sale. There 
were nasturtiums, pussy willows (which had 
been rooted in water), sweet alyssum, tulips, 
pansies, narcissus, morning glories and jon- 
quils. The potted plants were wrapped in col- 
ored paper which was very effective, and the 
cut flowers (brought by the children) were ar- 
ranged in baskets. Good judgment was used 
in pricing the flowers. These sales were pat- 
ronized not only by the children in the class, 
but by their parents, by friends in other grades, 
and by some of the teachers. 

Practically all phases of the course of study 
were covered as the natural outcome of this 
project. Planning for it offered splendid oral 
language training. Much knowledge of nature 
was gained. Nature poems, stories and songs 
naturally arose with the development of the 
project. 

Good thinking was done in connection with 
the handwork. The florist shop was built of 
bricks and blocks. The desk was also made of 
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bricks and blocks with pasteboard cash draw- 
ers that could slide in and out. The boys made 
some of the flower boxes and a few clay pots. 
The girls worked on catalogues. Some of the 
flowers were free-hand drawings, and others 
were cut from catalogues that were given them. 
The signs advertising the sales were illustrated 
posters made by the children. 

Reading was necessary to tell the names of 
the seeds marked on the pots. to read orders 
The shop offered 


The shop-keepers 


“sold” SIONS. 


taken and the 
splendid drill in arithmetic. 
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changed and counted real money; they sold 
plants by the dozen or half dozen. 

This project proved valuable not only for 
the language reading, writing and arithmetic 
which were necessary for its development, but 
it stimulated the children to have home gar- 
dens, to take more interest in bringing flowers 
to school, and to report on walks in the woods 
and the wild flowers seen. 

Mary A. Curiprey, Critic Teacher, 
Grade 1, Richmond City Normal. 


Setting Up Drills for Elementary Schools 


The exercises outlined below are designed to 
offset the detrimental effects of sitting periods, 
and should be used when pupils have had one 
more lessons in academic work. 

(1) To stretch the entire body. 


or 

OBJECTS: 
(2) To stimulate circulation and respiration. 
(3) To relieve mental strain by a thorough 
change of activity. 

In order to be effective the exercises must be 
vigorously performed. 

Since the chief object of these exercises is to 
give relief and relaxation it will be unnecessary 
to spend time on corrections and other details. 
The period should be filled with lively, swing- 
ing activities in which all find joy and refresh- 
ment. Time—three minutes. 

PROCEDURE, 

Class. STAND! 

Taking distance, ONE! Raise arms forward. 
TWO! Drop arms to sides. 

First Exercise. With high steps, mark time, 
MARCH! . The knees are raised waist high. 
After 30 or 40 counts, class, HALT! The halt 


is performed in two counts. 


Second Evercise. Stretching, ONE! Th 
arms are extended directly upward, the hands 
shoulder width apart. TWO! Arms are re- 
turned to sides. While in the “stretch” position 
the teacher urges the pupils to “reach high.” 
“lift the chest,” etc. Three to six times. 

Third Hvercise. Hands on hips, PLACE! 
Knee bending, ONE! The knees are bent to an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, heels are 
raised and kept together. TWO! Return to 
elect position. Repeat in rhythm six to ten 
tlites. 

Exam ple of coumand for rhythm. Knee 
bending in rhythm, BEGIN! 1—2—1—2—1 
STOP! 

Fourth Ewercise. With hands on hips. Trunk 
bending forward, ONE! Return, TWO! Four 
to eight times. 

Fifth Exercise. Running on place, START! 
15 to 20 seconds. Class, HALT! Mark time. 
MARCH! Class, HALT! 

Sixth Eevercise. (Facing windows.) 
breathing, ONE! TWO! 


Deep 


Speak the Truth 


Speak the truth! 
Speak it boldly, never fear; 
Speak it so that all may hear: 
In the end it shall appear 
in age and youth. 


Truth is best 
Speak the truth. 





Speak the truth! 
Truth is beautiful and brave, 
Strong to bless and strong to save; 
Falsehood is a cowardly knave; 
From it turn try steps in youth— 
Follow truth. 
—Anonymous. 
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Co-Operative Edueation Association 


Mrs. B. B. Munrorp, President Gro. W. Guy, Erecutive Secretary 


A word of Commendation from the Governor of Virginia. 


‘Comentont of Virginia 


GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
RICHMOND 


February 12, 1921. 





' The Cooperative Education Association has been 

: for many years creating an intelligent public sentiment 
an for better schools, better health, better roads, improved 
farm and home conditions, and in supplementing the salaries 


of those connected with the schools and furnishing them 
the necessary equipment. 


ank This Association has been operating through Com- 
hous munity. Leagues and Junior Community Leagues. Its work has 

been broad and efficient and one of the chief factors in 
RT! the betterment in recent years of rural conditions. 


I am glad to commend the work of the Cooperative 


Rducation Association, and to bespeak for it the cordial 
consideration and cooperation of the citizens of Virginia. 


Governor, 
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Words of Commendation from Heads of Our State Departments 


The Cooperative Education Association thru the Community 

Leagues and Junior Community Leagues, has been organizing the 
community and school children for the past seventeen years and thru 
these organizations has been creating an intelligent public sentiment 
for better schools, better health, better roads and improved farm ani 
home conditions. The leagues have been active. in supplementing 
teachers and janitors' salaries, putting libraries, music and other 
needed equipment in schools, establishing medical and dental clinics, 
providing for physical examination, helping to build roads, encourag- 
ing home and school gardens and intensive agriculture and other thing 
for school and civic betterment. 






The Junior Comnunity League is an organization of the 
school children, embracing the club and health work of the boys 
and girls, the athletic, literary and social phases of school work. 
In a word - it is to teach the children real citizenship. 


As members of the Executive Committee we have had full 
opportunity to see the value of this work to Virginia in organizing 
communities for civic betterment, in developing rural leadership ani 
furthering citizenship. We, therefore, recommend the work to the 
interest and cordial consideration of our workers and fellow citizens 


in Virginia. 
Superintendent o ublic Instruction. 


yo 2 


State Health Commissioner. 











State Highway Commissioner. 
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State Agricultural Commissioner. 
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Dairy and Food Commissioner. 
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Educational News 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The Virginia Polytechnic Institute was represented 
at the recent meeting of the Association of Virginia 
Colleges at its annual meeting at Richmond on Feb- 
ruary 18th and 19th, by Dr. John E. Williams, presi- 
dent of the association, President Julian A. Burruss, 
who made an address on “The Effects of the War on 
Education,” and Dabney S. Lancaster, professor of 
agricultural education. 

B. H. Van Oot, professor of industrial education, 
attended the annual meeting of the National Society 
for Vocational Education at Atlantic City, February 
23d-Mareh 3d. 

The farmer’s short course, which ended on Febru- 
ary 16th, was attended by about fifty-five farmers and 
was eminently successful. The’ plan this year was for 
aun intensive two weeks’ course which should serve 
to awaken interest and enthusiasm for the profes- 
sion of farming and to create a desire for independent 
study along the lines of technical agriculture. Many 
men were here for the third or fourth season and 
many others expressed their determination to be on 
hand next year. The reception given the reorganized 
course Was entirely gratifying. 

W. B. Coggin, professor of education, recently ad- 
dressed the teachers of Buckingham county at Dill- 
wyn on the subject, “Teaching as Related to the Lives 
of the People of the Community.” Is it possible to 
justify the courses as offered in school in view of 
the needs of the community? Prof. Coggin later vis- 
ited the agricultural department of the Buckingham 
High School, whose instructor, H. C. Groseclose, is 
conducting a successful short course for the farmers; 
an average of 80 farmers are meeting three times 
a week with Mr. Groseclose for a study of their 
problems. 

Prof. Laneaster has recently returned from visits 


to the agricultural departments of the Whitmell and 
Climax schools in Pittsylvania, the Turberville School 
in Halifax, and the Charlotte High School at Char- 
lotte Courthouse, in all of which schools the work 


in vocational agriculture is progressing satisfactorily. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


At the semi-annual meeting of the board of trustees 
held on January 19th, many matters of importance 
were considered and acted upon. The first action 


of the board was the appointment of Dr. J. L. Howe, 
present head of the Department of Chemistry, as 
dean of the School of Applied Science, to succeed Dr. 
I. ©, Humphreys. 

The board then endorsed and approved the plan of 


re-establishing the Chair of Journalism in the Uni- 
versity and calling it the Lee Memorial Chair of 
Journalism in honor of General Tee who originally 
founded the chair in 1869. 

The offer of the General Education Board of $300,- 
000 toward a total endowment of $900,000 was ac- 
cepted. This fund will be used to pay mote adequate 
salaries to the faculty 

Professor W. L. Stevens, having passed the age 
limit set by the University, was re-elected Professor 
of Physics and head of the Department of Physics 
for the session 1921-1922. 

Other business taken up included the raising of the 
University fees from $180 to $200 a year, the appoint- 
ment of an additional assistant librarian, and the 
appropriation of $2,750 toward the support of the 
Y. M. C, A. next year. 

The board recorded its recognition and sincere ap- 
preciation of the liberality and efficient service of 
Mr. George W. St. Clair, Mr. William G. St. Clair, 
and Mrs. George W. St. Clair in preparing the Lee 
Booklet and carrying on through the Daughters of 
the Confederacy a campaign for the Lee Memorial 
fund. 

The following trustees were present: Hon. William 
A. Anderson, rector; Dr. E. C. Gordon, Messrs. L. H. 
Cocke, George W. St. Clair, J. S. Munce, F. T. Glas- 
gow, W. D. Lewis, Colonel R. E. Lee, Dr. W. McC. 
White, Mr. Harrington Waddell, Governor W. A. Mac- 
Corkle, Dr. A. M. Fraser. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The spring term opened on February 1st; eighteen 
new students were enrolled and this brings the en- 
rollment up to a figure higher than it has been since 
1912—a total of 660 students in high school and 
professional departments. 

On February 7th the Ernest Gamble Concert Com- 
pany gave a very delightful entertainment in the 
auditorium, as a number of the regular Lyceum 
course. This was followed on the 11th and 12th by 
the Glee Club opera entitled “By the Zuyder Zee.” 
So many out-of-town people always come for this 
opera that it was presented on two evenings this year 
—to fine audiences on both occasions. 

On February 16th and 17th Dr. Knight, in the in- 
terests of the Y. W. C. A. work, made most helpful 
and enjoyable talks to the students at chapel exer- 
cises in the mornings and at their regular prayer 
services in the evenings. 

President Jarman attended the meeting in Rich- 
mond of the Association of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls. 

Dr. W. F. Tidyman, head of the Department of Edu- 
eation and director of the training school, attended 
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the meeting of the National Education Assocjation in 
Atlantic City; he also had a place on the program 
of this meeting. 

President Wm. A. Baldwin of the State Normal 
School at Hyannis, Mass., spent several days with 
Mr. J. M. Grainger, head of the Department of Educa- 
tion in this institution. and made several visits to the 
school, taking in some of the classes and attending 
the chapel exercises. For several years Mr. Grainger 
has been a member of the summer faculty of the 
Hyannis School. , 

On the evening of February 21st the people of the 
town and school had a rare opportunity in a lecture 
by the noted speaker, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
New York. His subject was “My Vision of America,” 
and for an hour and a half he held his audience spell- 
bound. He certainly deserves the reputation he bears, 
as one of the foremost platform speakers of the 
country. 

Two of the alumnae of the school have recently 
come before the public in a literary way: Mrs. M. 
Lamar T. Davis of Norfolk, Va., formerly Miss Julia 
Johnson of the class of 1910, has recently published 
stories for children which have received most favor- 
able comment. Mrs. Davis’ stories have been iac- 
cepted by such magazines as St. Nicholas and the 
Martin Magazine. She will be remembered by many 
as the assistant kindergartener in her alma mater. 

Miss Jennie M. Tabb, secretary-registrar of the 
school, has completed a life of her uncle, Father Tabb, 
the poet-priest. This volume will be given to the 
publie early in May of this year. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 

The interclass basketball tournament which was 
run by the department of physical education closed 
recently when the juniors took the championship from 
the seniors. Much interest is now centering around 
the interschool games which have been arranged. The 
first of the series was played Saturday evening with 
the Ingram Sextette girl champion team of Washing- 
ton, at which time the Normal team walked away 
with the game by a score of 33 to 9. 

The Normal Training School is now operating a 
nutrition class. Some weeks ago the pupils of the 
school were examined and all children found under 
weight were placed in the nutrition class, which will 
be continued for three months under the direction of 
Miss Tapper, community nurse, assisted by the Nor- 
mal students in the department of household arts. 

Miss Eula ID. Atkinson, of the department of agri- 
culture and county president of school leagues, and 
Miss Edna Meeker, of the Community Center Cor- 
poration of New York city, have been visiting school 
leagues in the county and organizing new leagues in 
many districts. Much interest and enthusiasm is be- 
ing shown in the work by the people of the various 


communities. 





The department of physical education and the Y. 
W. C. A. recently conducted Health Week. One of 
the most interesting features of the program for the 
week was the movie entitled “Foot Follies.” 

Miss Marie James, of the Lee Hill Rural School 
which is used for practice teaching purposes, spent 
the week-end in New York and remained over for q 
few days to do observation work in the Horace Mann 
and Lincoln schools. 

Mr. Guy Gaskill, expert typist, gave a demonstra- 
tion to the commercial training class Wednesday after- 
noon. He wrote 144 words soiid matter per minute 
without an error, after which he gave a short talk 
to the class. 

Among the visitors at the school recently have been 
the following members of the class of 1920: Misses 
Louise -Campbell, Mildred Beam, Harriett Pressey, 
Ksther Young, Rosalie Poindexter and Harriett Leary. 
Several of these young ladies came to attend the bas- 
ketball game, the Normal vs. Ingram. 


IN THE STATE. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Mipway Scnoo. 

An important movement is on foot among the stu- 
dents here which points toward student self-govern 
ment. The girls of the high school have formed what 
is known as “The Girls’ Association,” the nucleus of 
Which is the ‘Girls’ Council.” The object is to take 
charge of certain phases of discipline that pertain 
especially to the girls’ side of school life. They have 
taken hold of the idea with great intelligence and 
show the promise of real efficiency. 

The senior class is working on an annual. This 
will be the third annual published by the school, but 
the first one in ten years. Last year the senior class 
combined with “The Bumble Bee,” the school publica- 
tion in what was to all intents and purposes an an- 
nual, but this year the plan is to have a rather elab- 
orate and really beautiful production. 

Special programs were arranged in all the rooms 
of the school to celebrate the birthdays of all the 
distinguished Virginians, such as Lee, Maury and 
Washington. The programs have brought out a great 
deal of talent and done much to educate our young 
people in what is the finest type of patriotism. 

The English course in the high school has been 
greatly enriched and vitalized by the introduction of 
Six books are re 
In each 


a new course of parallel reading. 
quired to be read in the course of the year. 
year certain authors are required for the first two 
books, and the remaining books are selected from a list 
representing the best in both American and English 
literature. There have been large additions to the 
library and the new books are being eagerly and el- 
thusiastically read by the pupils. The reading list 
will be a valuable reading guide for the pupils for 
some years to come. 
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The English classes of the high school are taking 
charge of the general assemblies once a week. The 
work represents the class work in dramatic form. Se- 
lections dramatized from Rip Van Winkle and scenes 
from the Shakespeare plays that have been studied 
represent the type of work done. It is felt that this 
is in many ways more yaluable than classroom work, 
viving the pupil the opportunity for self-expression 
and the chance to interpret literature. 

The Charlottesville teachers are taking full advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered by the University 
of Virginia. About ten of the grammar school teachers 
are enrolled in the Saturday courses in education, and 
tive of the high school teachers are candidates for 
griduate degrees in June. 

the High Sehool Players Club is a thriving organi- 
zation in this school, The players have always pro- 
duced very high class plays with success. Their 
ast production was that very amusing comedy, “The 
Molluse.”’ 

We are about to close a successful basketball sea- 
sou and are looking forward to the track meet in 
the spring. The city and county held a joint meet 

| spring for both grammar and high schools. It 
was so suecessful that it has been decided that it 

ould become an annual custom. The pupils value 
very highly the prizes won last year. These prizes 
were presented by business men of the city who gen- 
erously supported this important movement. 
W. J. Hayes, 
Principal Midway School. 


McGuFFEY PRIMARY SCHOOL 

The first half of the school year came to a success- 
fil close on January 81st, upon which day promotions 
were made and new classes were formed for the sec- 
ond term—new classes which tax to the utmost the 
capacity of our building. 

The recent medical and dental inspections so ably 
conducted by Dr. William H. Keister and the mem- 
bers of the Charlottesville Dental Association have 
heen of untold benefit to us. 

Ou January 19th very interesting exercises were 
eld in each schoolroom, when teachers and children 
wnited in honoring with song and story the valorous 
deeds and high ideals of our beloved chieftain. 

\nnouncement has just been made that prizes have 
heen offered the several schools by the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy and the Sons of Veterans for 
the best essays upon Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Much interest is being manifested in the of- 
er and the contest promises to be a spirited one. 
February Ist was a red-letter day. There were so 

nice new things to think about—a new term, 
ew classes, new books and a new hero to most of 
ir small MeGuffey people—Matthew Fontaine Maury. 
Many pennies came pouring in for the monument 
fund. until we had realized from the various schools 
he sum of $53.34 contributed as follows: 

Midway, $31.04: MeGuffey, $15.06; Jefferson (col- 
Cc. C. Burnrey, Principal. 


Jackson. 


¢ 


CLIFTON FORGE, VA. 


Clifton Forge schools have had a marvelous growth 
within the last three years. Three years ago we had 
enrolled in all the schools 1,142. We now have 1,490. 
Two years ago our high school had an enrollment 
of about 165, while now we have enrolled 252. 

We have recently purchased a Keystone. machine, 
together with 600 slides, for use in the grades, at 
a cost of $358.21. We aim to pay for this machine 
by having entertainments given by the pupils. We 
have aiready given one show and had so many peo- 
ple that we could not accommodate them. 

R. C. Bowton, Superintendent. 





CULPEPER COUNTY. 

On February 18th Miss Martha D. Dinwiddie, field 
worker in rural school education, addressed the 
teachers of Culpeper county on the subject of health 
education, and on Friday, February 25th, there were 
health exercises and health instruction in the schools 
throughout the county. 

Good moves like evils are cumulative. The move- 
ment in the schools here for the Maury Monument 
Fund came in sharp competition with the movements 
for the Maury Scholarship, the Near East Relief, the 
relief for the famine-stricken Chinese, the school 
decoration drive and several other minor and local en- 
terprises—all worthy objects in themselves, but rather 
too closely associated for the best results. 

About one hundred school boys and girls have al- 
ready enrolled in the corn, pig and poultry clubs for 
this year. 

The School Improvement League of Stevensburg, 
under the leadership of Miss Thelma Groves, teacher, 
raised funds, dug their own well on the school prem- 
ises, and are now discussing the bill to be sent the 
school board for water rent. 

Oakland, a single school in one of the poorer sec- 
tions of the county, has raised about $400 to equip 
na new building. 

Patrons of a school near Eggsbornesville raised $55 
for new desks. 

3rown’s Store School, Boston, Elkwood and other 
schools have on a drive for school decorations. 

The work of the High School Literary Societies is 
made a part of the English course. This, under the 
teacher’s supervision and kindly criticism, is doing 
much to stimulate interest in the study and use of 
english. 

HENRY COUNTY. 

The Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Company has 
completed a splendid six-room school building at 
Fieldale. This is the first unit of a building that will 
be enlarged to meet the needs of this rapidly growing 
town. The building was planned by W. C. Northrup, 
a specialist in school architecture, and will undoubted- 
ly compare most favorably with any building of its 
size in the State. The company spent over $30,000 on 
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this school, and when the improvement of the grounds 
is completed the school and its surroundings will be 
in keeping with this wonderful development in Field- 
ale, one of the most beautiful industrial towns in 
the South. The generous spirit of the company and in- 
terest and co-operation of the local head of the Field- 
ale Mills and town, Mr. J. F. Wilson, is heartily ap- 
preciated by the school authorities. We hope to do 
our part to make this a model school in a model town. 

The little village of Axton, with a _ three-room 
school, is planning to erect a splendid building this 
summer. The generous people of this progressive com- 
munity are raising by private gifts $6,000 to put into 
ihis proposition. This will be supplemented by school 
funds and Axton will have a building and school that 
will be the pride of the community and its biggest 
asset. 

The citizens of Martinsville recently voted almost 
unanimously for a bond issue that carries with it an 
appropriation of $50,000 for school buildings. This 
and a loan from the Literary Fund will be put into 
a new high school and a modern, adequate building 
for the colored school. The plans for the colored 
school are in the hands of contractors. A committee 
of citizens is working with the school board and Mr. 
Northrup in the development of plans for the new 
high school building. 

A eash appropriation of $15,000 by the board of 
supervisors will make possible the extension of the 
terms of all the schools. 

W. B. Gates, Superintendent. 


NORFOLK CITY. 

The second term of the public schools of Norfolk 
opened up on Tuesday, February 1, under favorable 
conditions. We had 275 pupils promoted from the 
white elementary schools, practically all of whom 
entered Maury High School, which was very gratify- 
ing to the school board, as it is our purpose to hold 
them in school until they have the benefit of at 
least four years’ instruction in the high school in their 
preparation for life. We have a full corps cf teachers 
in all our schools, elementary and high, both white 
and colored. 

Our work in night schools and Americanization has 
been very satisfactory, as we have enrollment in these 
of nearly two thousand. 

We are stressing Thrift and Savings with gratify- 
ing results. We are also doing more for backward 
children, more rooms, more teachers and equipment for 
ungraded work. We have one white and one colored 
attendance officer who are kept busy looking after 
those who are irregular or negligent in attendance, 
and we find their efforts have been very helpful and 
effective. 

Ricuarp A. Dose, Superintendent. 





RICHMOND CITY. 


Superintendent A. H. Hill is rapidly formulating 
plans looking to the carrying out of the three-year 
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building program made possible by the recent bond 
issue of a million and a half dollars by the city 
council. The first building to be erected will be g 
central junior high school. This building of thirty 
classrooms will be erected in close proximity to John 
Marshal' High Scheol and will relieve the crowded 
condition of that building until the city is ready to 
build an additional high school in the West End. 

The Richmond Teachers’ League, through a salary 
campaign committee, has waged a remarkable cam- 
paign for the N. E. A. salary schedule. Practically 
every civic organization in the city and every news- 
paper in Richmond favor the increase and indications 
are that it will be granted by the city council even 
if the tax rate has to be increased. 

In the absence of a city library a number of Rich- 
mond schools have very creditable children’s libraries 
which are largely patronized by the pupils. The li- 
braries are sponsored by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of the schools and new books are being con- 
stantly added. Fox, Cary, Barton Heights, Stonewall 
Jackson and Ginter Park should be mentioned as hay- 
ing especially fine collections of children’s books. 

The school luncheon idea is rapidly spreading 
among the schools of the city. John Marshall, the 
junior high schools and five elementary schools now 
have well equipped cafeterias. 

The boys of 5A and 5B grades now devote the 
weekly manual training period to the repair of text- 
books. 

Superintendent Hill and a member of the school 
board will attend the Atlantic City meeting of the 
National Education Association. Among the Rich- 
mond teachers who will attend this meeting are Miss 
Cornelia Adair, treasurer of the N. E. A., and Miss 
Nannie Thompson, of Springfield School, who is the 
State representative of the national association. 

J. H. Brnrorp, Asst. Supt. 


TAZEWELL COUNTY 

Resolved, That we, the county school board of Taze- 
well county, in regularly called meeting assembled, 
endorse the steps recently taken by the State Board 
in establishing what they term “standard” one-, two- 
and three-room schools for the improvement of rural 
schools, and that we will in the near future under- 
take to establish such schools in Tazewell county. 

Resolved, That we, the county school board, adopt 
the salary schedule of session 1920-1921 as a basis 
for 1921-1922, but with these changes and provisions: 

That the term of all schools be eight months in- 
stead of seven. 

That the bonus for teachers of experience satisfac- 
tory to the district board be $10 a month for one, 
two- and three-room schools, instead of $5 as before. 

That each district board make such provision 45 
seems best for the running of accredited high schools 
an additional month, to make the term nine months 
as required by the State Board, and also for the 
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supplementing of salaries of principals of schools of 
three or more teachers, and also for the time of 
payment of bonuses and supplements, and also FOR 
rHE RECOGNITION OF TEACHERS OF SPECIAL MERIT. 


These resolutions were adopted by the county schocl 
board in the office of the division superintendent at 
Tazewell, Va., February 18, 1921. 

A. S. GREEVER, Superintendent. 


The Question Box 


OR 
PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING PRACTICALIZED 
J. E. AVENT, 
Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





The questions below were asked by real teachers and are answered here for the benefit of all the 


readers of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS. 

1. Should children be exempted from tests and ez- 
aminations as encouragement to good class work?— 
Varcy Vass, Galagz, Va. 

inswer. It is not good school practice to excuse 
children from tests and examinations for the reason 
set forth below. Of course, I recognize that this 
practice of excusing children from their tests, reviews, 
and examinations, when good class work and a cer- 
tain standard have been reached, is followed in some 
schools. The pupils thus excused are very pleased 
and their parents are very proud. Nevertheless, this 
is very decidedly an error of teaching. 

(2) Pupils soon learn to estimate their probabili- 
ties of being excused and feel no necessity to try to 
retain what they have learned. 

(b) Sometimes the glibness with which some chil- 
dren recite leads the teacher to over-estimate the 
work done by such pupils, and, after examinations at 
the regular time, are found to fall below the teacher's 
estimation, 

(c) The only worthy motive for examinations in 
elementary schools is that of review. Brilliant pupils 
need the review as much as any pupils; the brighter 
the pupils the more intellectual good the review will 
do them. Pupils are being denied a large part of 
their edueational rights by being exempted from ex- 
aminations. The pupil does not need examinations 
for “tests,” if the teacher at all knows her pupils. 
She has the examination only to furnish strong mo- 
tive for an effective review, which will serve to give 
a new view of the matter covered. 

(d) Psychologically, the expression that examina- 
tions give serves to cause the pupil to try to review 
what he has learned over a sufficient period for it to 
become “set” in his mind, and thus make permanent 
what he has acquired through learning. 

tequire all pupils to take all tests, reviews and ex- 
aminations. This is for their intellectual good. Ex- 
cusing them from this exercise, if they happen to be 
bright, tends to foster 9 certain intellectual snob- 
bishness and to produce results not at all educa- 
tional in their effects. 


2. Are examinations a fair test of scholarship?— 
Virginia K. Palmer, Pulaski, Va. 

3. Are final examinations a fair means of testing 
the standing of pupils?—Maye Roberts, Galax, Va. 

4. Do you think that examinations are fair tests 
of pupils’ ability ?—Clover Givens, Galaz, Va. 

Answer, Examinations are not a fair test of schol- 
arship. However, examinations should be had at 
stated periods in order to give a motive for proper 
review of the subject-matter previously covered. The 
teacher should be governed more by class work in 
determining a pupil’s standing than by examinations. 
The teacher who knows her pupils personally has 
learned a great deal about them and about their abil- 
ity to do work which is not revealed in examinations. 

5. How often should tests be given in the grammar 
gradcs?—John W. Boyd, Alton, Va. 

6. Should monthly tests be given in the lower 
grades?—Madge Bedwell, Galar, Va. 

Answer. Monthly tests are given in many schools. 
It is well that there should be a test once a month 
or once each six weeks to give a motive for review 
of the subject-matter thus far, and to be a means of 
summarizing and organizing what has been thus far 
learned. It is proper that some sort of summarizing 
reviews be had at frequent intervals. I do not much 
like the word “test” as the name to be given to this 
exercise. The word “examination” is not quite so 
bad. The word “review” is still better. At any rate 
there should be some sort of definitely assigned re- 
view and summarizing periods for the school work. 
This keeps the children from losing that which they 
have previously learned. As to tests in the primary 
grades, it is possible to give some sort of little tests 
which serve to please the children: and make them 
feel that they are getting on fine when they can have 
the “honor” of taking an examination. For primary 
grades, however, not much emphasis should be given 
for purpose of determining the mark giver the child. 

7. In any subject other than spelling should a 
misspelled word lower a grade mark?—Helen Mann, 
Elk Creek, Va. 








ISS 


Ansiver, Not much emphasis should be placed upon 


misspelled words when 
Ilowever, it is proper to lower the 
to the 


the examination is given in 


any other subject. 


and not to permit anyone get 


best grade when some words have been misspelled. 


grade slightly 


S When two-thirds of a class fail on an exramina- 
tion, do you think it is the teachers or the pupils’ 
fault?—Cecil Jonas, Ivanhoe, Va. 

fasiver. Should a case of this kind happen it would 


certainly be the teacher's fault for one of the follow 


ing reasons: 
(a) The teacher has set up a requirement which 
it was impossible for the children to accomplish, or 
(b) The teacher has done a very poor quality of 


The best plan to follow is that of taking 
understanding them as thor- 


teaching. 
the children as they are, 


oughly as possible, and then giving them just the 
course in each subject which they can take well. The 
teacher should go neither too fast nor too slow in a 
case of this kind. According to scientific studies of 
this question probably not more than 7 per cent of 
the children should be given the best mark; and 
probably not more than 7 per cent should fail. 
This would be the case if the subject-matter be care- 


fully adapted to the children’s ability. 


children be required to sign pledges to 


9, Should 


eramination papers?—Franecs Turner, 
Answer. This should be a requirement, but the 
teacher must handle this very carefully. In other 


words, it must be preceded by a very careful explana- 
tion to the children as to just what it means. They 
must be led to understand the principle of honor that 
is involved. This must come before 
they start on their examination. If the instruction be 
the children can be led to be quite 
as careful as if they were much older. Children in 
primary grades should not be required to sign pledges. 


understanding 


earefully given 


Should eramination papers be graded by let- 


10. 
ters or by the use of figqures?—May Hull, Wytheville, 
Va. 

Answer. There is no one who can absolutely accu- 
rately grade a paper. Therefore, the marking of ex- 


in terms of S84 or 79 is sometimes 


It is practically impossible for the 


amination 
very deceptive. 
average teacher to know after the most careful con- 
79 should be given to a paper or 
In view of the great difficulty I 
A, B, C, D, E be used. 


papers 


sideration whether 
some other mark. 
advise that the letters 

11. Js it well to give pupils a list of questions from 
which their test is to be taken?—Kate Cor, Galar, Va. 

Answer.—lt fair make list of large 
questions covering the important matters in the course 
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thus far given, and use these in review before the ex. 
amination is given. Your purpose is to be sure that 
the children get the It not your 
purpose to catch them napping. If you will thus help 
the children summarize their work you will be less 
frequently disappointed with the results obtained at 


whole course. is 


the time of examination. 
12. Should the final craminations be as good a test 
of pupils’ knowledge as the monthly test? 
Answecr.—In elementary grades, certainly up 
through the Gth, the monthly test is a quite satisfac- 
tory method of determining the pupils’ ability to do 


the work of the next higher grade and may well serve 


as the basis of promotion. The ability to do work 
rather than a knowledge of the details or subjects 


should be the basis of promotion. 


13. Should daily grades count more than tests in 
making up @ pupil’s marks? 

Most teachers probably do not keep daily 
grades of pupils’ work. When the final mark comes 
made up it is given more by the impression 
which the pupil the teacher than by 
vyrades which the teacher has kept. It is fair to say 
work should be a more determining factor 
test grades. It would 


Ansiver. 


to be 


has made on 


that daily 
in making 2a promotion than 
be well for the teacher occasionally to take her note 
week, how the 


book and indicate, at least once a 
children are getting on by assigning them grades. At 
the end of the month or the end of the term these 


should have some influence in making up the final 
muark, 
In what gradcs should a teacher begin acritten 
Porter, Ivanhoe, Va. 
Answer.—Written examinations may first 
regular in the 4th grade. Nevertheless, it is well to 
give the children in the first three grades, once in a 
little examination of 


14. 
eraminations ?—Nana 
become 


while, the “honor” of having a 
their own. 

15. Are monthly tests beneficial or are they a wast: 
of time?—Belle Prater, Marion, Va. 

Ansirer.—Monthly tests, if given as a review, or as 
«a motive for review, are decidedly beneficial. If they 
serve to help the child to sum up what he has previ- 
new view of 
own mind, 


© 


ously studied, to review it, and get a 


the material organized in his 


expenditure of time is very valuable indeed 


ret 


it, to 
such 


TEACHERS—Become Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


The United States Government needs Railway Mail Cle 
Both men and women over seventeen are eligible. Women 
assigned to office positions in the Railway Mail Service. Ex 
aminations are held everywhere every month. Write immed 
itely to Franklin Institute, Dept. J278, Rochester, N. Y., 
schedule showing all examination dates, and places, and largé 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and giving m 
sample examination questions, which will be sent free of ch 
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The Textbook with Human Interest 


McPherson and Henderson 


FIRST COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 


Applications of chemistry to everyday life are stressed. Scientific 
habits of thought are developed. 


Thus the pupil who studies McPHERSON ann HENDERSON 
acquires a knowledge of useful chemistry, and is so trained that he 
knows how to go about obtaining information as the occasion may 
demand. The problems and exercises are such as to arouse the interest 
and stimulate the thought of the pupils. 


A Laboratory Manual containing experiments accompanies 


this book. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 











m Use Them in Picture Study 
‘The Perry Pictures Throughout the Year. 


Offer Real Assistance to Teachers 


They should be included in all plans for the education of 
children. The Perry Pictures are reprints of the master- 
pieces of the World’s greatest artists, and to acquaint the 
young with these beautiful art pictures is not only appro- 
priate but essential to all educational work. But there is 
another reason why they should be in every schoolroom. 
They are of real assistance in stamping unforgettable im- 
pressions of historical events, geography and literature upon 
youthful minds through their association with these beau- 
tiful reproductions of subjects so intimately bound up with 
the great events of history, literature and art. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size—3x3'4, for 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size—512x8, for 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size—10x12, for 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects we have 
selected. Each 54 0x8. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


Size 7x9—Three cents each for 15 or more: 
Order now for Spring Bird Study. 


64-page catalogue of 1600 miniature iliustrations, a 10 cent 
picture 9x12, a New York Edition picture 7x9, a colored Bird 
picture, and 54 pictures each about 2x2% printed in the 
italogue. (Please do not send for the catalogue without 
ending the 15 cents in coin.) 

Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of the Pilgrims, Plymouth 
Rock, The Mayflower, etc. Each 5%4x8. Smaller size 3x3%%. 
) for 30 cents. No two alike. 





Xe ““Can’t You Talk?’’ Holmes 


-— 


Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures 
Frame at least one of these and hang it on your walls this 
month. Portraits, $1.75 each for any number. 
Send for Washington, Lincoln, or Longfellow. 


ARTOTYPES—Large Pictures for Framing 
Price $1.75 for one, $1.50 each for 2 or more, 10 for $13.50. 


Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 


The Perry Pictures © cox 14, MALDEN,MASS. 
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“Do Not Wait for Prices 
to Come Down— 
We Will Protect You” 


Large stock of School Desks and other School 
Furniture; Auditorium Chairs; Folding Chairs; 
Teachers Desks and Chairs; School Room and 
Sectional Book Cases; Kindergarten Furniture and 
Church Furniture 
and Sunday School Furniture and Supplies; Water- 
Old Dominion Patent 
Heating and Ventilating Systems; a full line of 
Certificates, Diplomas and Report Cards, also other 


Primary Material and Supplies; 
less Indoor Toilet Systems; 
Teachers Supplies—such as Tablets, Pencils, Inks, 


catalog of Play- 
Be sure 


Pastes, etc. Write for special 


ground Equipment and Athletic Goods. 
to get our complete catalog before placing your 
order. 


Any special catalog will be sent you on 


request. Send us your orders whether large or 
small—they will receive the same careful attention. 


Every article for schools and colleges. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
2000-12 W. Marshall Street. Post Office Box 1177. 











Write 
For 
Interesting 


Information 





Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
R. A. Clayton, Mer. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Interstate Teachers’ Ag’cy THE SOUTHERN 


New Orleans, La. 
Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agcy ASSOCIATION 
A. J. Jolly, Mgr. OF TEACHERS’ 
Mentor, Ky. Cincinnati, O. AGENCIES 


Sheridan Teachers’ Agency 
F. M. ere Mgr. 
Greenwood, a 
Interstate ae Ag’cy 
F. G. Webb, Mgr. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Nat’l Bureau of Education ment, offer their 
J. W. Blair, Mgr. 


‘ an a = nn. a UNITED EFFORTS 

. At if 

“— [tae TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 

N in solving the problem 
of supply and demand, 


H. Jones, a: 
Richmond, 

a 2 and in bringing them 

1é a inooga enn. Oo r he momen 

—- Teachers’ Agency together at t ; 


All members of which 
are independent and 
responsible in manage- 


on Teachers aes 
Jones, Mgr. 
Tonee, Seer. when each needs the 
‘ou = © other. 











CHILDREN WHO PLAY 


Teachers who aid children to play better aid them to 
study better—the problem of providing proper means 
of play is solved by MEDART Engineering Service 
and MEDART Playground Equipment. 





I ey 
DOr crown EQUIPMENT 


Built right as the result of fifty years’ experience. 
Get Cataleg “L,” a wonderfully complete text-book 


on playground planning and equipment. Outline your 
problems and get the advice of our Engineering 
Department—no cost or obligation, 


‘FRED Mepart Merc. Co., St. Louis 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 














North Carolina Adopts 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Isaac Pitman & Sons beg to announce that the 
following Shorthand, Typewriting and Business 
English textbooks have been adopted by the 
North Carolina High School Textbook Committee 
for a period of four years. 

COURSE IN ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 
Cloth, 240 pp., $1.60. A Course of Forty Les- 
sons in the Isaac Pitman System of Shorthand, 
designed for use in Academies and High Schools. 
This work is officially used in the High Schools 
of New York, Brooklyn, and other large cities. 

PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 

ING. By Chas. E. Smith. Fifteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, cloth, $1.00. <A scientific 
Method of Mastering the Keyboard by the sense 
of Touch. The design of this work is to teach 
touch typewriting in such a way that the 
student will operate by touch—will have an 
absolute command of every key on the key- 
board, and be able to strike any kev more 
readily without looking than would be the case 
with the aid of sight. 

STYLE BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH. 234 pp., 
$1.10. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
This new treatise will especially appeal to 
the teacher of English wherever it is seen. 
Adopted by the New York High Schools. 
Send for particulars of a free Correspondence 

Course for Teachers in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
Address 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th St., New York 
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A FIRST FRENCH COURSE 


LOUIS A. ROUX, A.B. | 


Head of French Department, Newark Academy, 
Newark, N. J. 


Adequately treats all essential rudiments of grammar 
necessary for first-year French. Each lesson is careful- 
ly planned, containing a well-chosen vocabulary, direct 
method exercises, and a French text of rational connected 
prose—on which there is a questionnaire and from which 
grammar is taught. 


“‘An Ideal Book”’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
64-66. Fifth Avenue a New York 














TEACHER PLACEMENT AT COST 


The NaTionaL TEACHERS AGENCY is working on a cost basis. While it is self-supporting, it is non-commercial. 
Through its various offices and affiliated interests it covers the entire country. If seeking a teacher or position 
come to a professional personnel organization. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Southern Building, WASHINGTON 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
Steger Building, CHICAGO General Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 14 Beacon Street, BOSTON 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BIG DEMAND FOR TEACHERS for January and February vacancies. If available now or next year 


write us. All previous records of the Agency broken in 1920, and we are enlarging our facilities for 1921. 
Affiliated Agencies in Principal Cities. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. E. E. OLP, Manager Chicago 














The WILLIAM © SCHOOL CATALOGS 
BYRD PRESS “) GOLLEGE ANNUALS 


Incorporated 














Special Printing for Educational Institutions 
1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 














The William Byrd Press Prints 
RICHMOND : : VIRGINIA THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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ASHEVILLE 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


of the 


ASHEVILLE NORMAL anpb 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


A SUMMER SCHOOL located in the midst of 
the MOST RESTFUL, SATISFYING AND IN. 
SPIRING SCENERY in AMERICA, where lofty 
mountains, gorgeous sunsets, bracing days, cool 
nights and sparkling mountain streams make un- 
speakably precious memories for the teacher, 
where nature invigorates and stimulates the desire 
to know and to improve. 

THE FOURTH SESSION of the Asheville Sum- 
mer School begins JUNE FIFTEENTH and con- 
tinues for six weeks. 

ONE HUNDRED AND _ TWENTY-FIVE 
COURSES for Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar 
Grade and High School Teachers, Supervisors, 
Principals and Superintendents. 

STRONG FACULTY of forty-eight instructors, 
thirty of whom have taught in the best summer 
schools in the country. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. Room and _ board, 
$36.00 for six weeks. All beds single. Use of bed 
linen and its laundering, $4.00. Registration fee 
for three courses, $10.00. Rooms may be reserved 
by sending in $5.00 of this amount. Reduced rail- 
road summer rates to Asheville. 


NORMAL CAMPUS one mile from the heart of 
the city on principal street car line, fifteen minutes 
from all parts of the city. 


Preliminary Announcement Now Ready. 
Complete Announcement Ready March First. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D.. President 
ASHEVILLE, - - NortTH CAROLINA 


OF EDUCATION 


on Peres the 
Youndation Fook 
For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questionsarise in the history 
recitation, in your language work, 
in spelling, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, flags, state seals, etc., do you 
suggest that this Supreme Authority is 
a universal question answerer and con- 
tains just the information desired ? 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographi- 
cal Subjects. 12,000 Biographical , 

Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and “= 
2,700 Pages. . 


Write for Specimen Pages of 
Ngular and India-Paper Editions, 
Prices, etc. 




























G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfie'd, Mass., U.S. A, 















THE VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Magazine read by Virginia Teachers 
Price, $1.00 per year 
Send in Your Subscription Today 
Address: 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
312 Lyric Building, 


Richmond, Va. 








HOME ECONOMICS 


For the Grades and Junior 
High Schools 


The LATEST, SIMPLEST, BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods and 
Cookery, and the Care of the House 
More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


Published in 1921. Mailing price, $1.40. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
For Primary and Upper Grades 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 























Sv. 
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University of Virginia Summer Quarter 


First Term, JUNE 20-Juty 30; SECOND Term, Aucust 1-SEPTEMBER 3. 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit for High School 
Teachers, Courses leading to all Summer School Professional Certificates. 


Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Astronomy, Biology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Economics, Education, English, French, Games, Geography, German. 
History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music. 
Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Story Telling, Writing. 
Special courses in Drawing, School Music, Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, 
Manual Training, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. 


Master’s Degree in three summer quarters. 


A special Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. 
A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in Voice, one in 


Organ, one in Piano and Violin. 


A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 
A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, 
for directed observation in all grades throughout the 


grammar and high school grades, with provision 
term. 


Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, typewriting, book- 


keeping, accounting, finance and banking. 


Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational Attractions. 


Expenses to Virginia Teachers 
Tuition .... 


Registration ‘fee—six EE re nee ee 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room. ; 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated. 


RS FI ge: a oO ee Oy oe 


Board and room in private families can be 
The University of Virginia Summer School 


largest and best in the United States, and last year 


for from $7.50 per week to $10.00. 


‘vanks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 
attracted 1,856 registered students from _ thirty-five 


States, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a 
trong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social advantages. 


For Detailed Announcement, address 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Dean of Summer Quarter, University, Virginia 





| 
; 


OPP PL LDS 


BOOKS ISSUED THE PAST YEAR 


In the twelve-month period since the Cleveland meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association we have brought from press the 
following successful textbooks and standard tests. Those 
marked * are soon ready. 

Babson’s A Central American Journey 
arson’s Handbook of English Composition: 2d Revision 
hadwick-Lamprey’s The Alo Man* 
ckerell’s Zoology 
oryell-Holmes’ Word Finder 
ourtis Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting 
Fairbanks’ Conservation Reader 
Gilman’s Alaska, The American Northland* 
Haggerty Reading Examination: Sigma 3 
llenman French Tests and Latin Tests* 
lludelson English Composition Scale 
lordan’s The Story of Matka* 
Laing’s The Hero of the Longhouse 
Meriam’s Child Life and the Curriculum 
National Intelligence Tests, Form 2 of Scales A and B 
Oldham’s Laboratory Manual of English Composition 
Otis General Intelligence Examination 
Otis Group Intelligence Examination 
Phipps’ Paginas Sudamericanas 
Ritchie’s Primer of Hygiene: 1920 Revision 
Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation: 1920 Revision 
Ritchie’s Primer of Physiology: 1920 Revision 
Sait’s Government and Politics of France 
Sears’ The Boise Survey 
Skilling’s Nature-Study TK ericalture 
ferman Group Tests of Mental Ability 
Virginia Public Schools, Part One 
Washburne’s Common Science 
West’s Experimental Organic Chemistry 
Wilkins’ Prognosis Tests in Modern Languages 
Wohlfarth’s Self-Help Language Lessons: Part One 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, (i) 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
New York 313 S. Preston St., Dallas 


eae 


wer 











Exchange Your Leisure this 
Vacation for a Profitable 
Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages with 


Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel during the sum- 
mer vacation. Salary to start, with all railroad fare 
paid. Interesting work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business training and 
good income assured. Those who can start earliest 
ind work longest given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Over 100 teachers last summer 
averaged $500.00 each for their summer vacation. 
Give full particulars concerning age, education and 
time you can start work, in the first letter. This 
may lead to a permanent and successful business 
career for you. Address 


S. L. WEEDON & CO. 
Box V.J., 112 E. Prospect Ave.. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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College of 
William and Mary 


Founded 1693 A. D. 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


Announces Courses for 


TEACHERS SUPERVISORS 
PRINCIPALS SUPERINTENDENTS 


and for STUDENTS preparing for 


Law Medicine Business 
Engineering Social Work 


Summer Quarter, 1921 


First Term: June 15-July 26. 
Seconp Term: July 27-September 2. 


Courses are offered by which Elementary Teachers 
may secure the Provisional First Grade, the Elementary 
Professional, or the Normal School Professional Certifi- 
cate, also by which their certificates may be raised to 
higher certificates. 

Courses are offered by which High School Teachers 
may secure the Special, the Normal Professional, or the 
Collegiate Professional Certificates. All college courses 
may be counted towards a degree. 

Address: 


K. J. HOKE, Director Summer Quarter 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


OF EDUCATION 








THE 


University of North Carolina 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirty-fourth Session 
JUNE 21-AUGUST 4, 1921 


Standard Courses in the Regular Departments of the 
University. 

Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A. B. 
and A. M. degrees 

A Modern Department of Education offering numerous 
professional courses in Educational Psychology, School 
Administration, Supervision, Principles of Secondary 
Education, Tests and Measurements. Supervised Study, 
Rural Education, Primary, Grammar Grade, and High 
School Methods, Story Telling, Plays and Games, and 
Physical Education, 

Numerous Academic and Professional Courses of Ele- 
mentary character for teachers who have not had pre- 
vious professional training. 

Courses in Sociology and Modern Social Problems, to- 
gether with special courses and seminars for Superintend- 
ents of Public Welfare and professional social workers. 

High Class Recreational Features and Entertainments 
of an educational character. Lectures by noted Thinkers 
and Writers. Music Festival and Dramatic Performances. 

Able Faculty of Trained Specialists, Practical Teachers, 
Supervisors, and Superintendents of successful experience. 

Moderate Expenses—Rooms may be reserved any time. 


Preliminary Announcement Sent on Request. 
Complete Announcement Ready April Ist. 


For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director - Chapel Hill, N. C. 

















Gre 
Shorthand 


Taught in the high schools of 87% 
of the cities and towns in the United 
States whose high schools teach 
shorthand. 


No other idea in the commercial edu- 
cational field has ever been indorsed 
by so large a percentage of schools and 
teachers. 


Insist on getting Gregg 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








Fredericksburg 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 201TH to JULY 29TH 


First grade certificate holders with 
three years experience may complete 
the clementary certificate course in 
two summers. Write us about this. 
Courses for First, Second Grade and 
Elementary Professional certificates. 


Make your reservations before 
the dormitories are filled. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., 
DIRECTOR 
Fredericksburg - - - Virginia 
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STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Publications Offering Helpful Sugges- 


tions to Teachers: 


Training School Course of Study 
Cloth, $1.00 


Principles of Supervision 
Paper, 25 cents 


Training School Work for Special Days 
Paper, 15 cents 
Educative Seat Work, Revised Edition 
Paper, 35 cents 
Spelling 
Paper, 15 cents 


English in the Elementary Grades 


Paper, 25 cents 


English in the High School 


Paper, 25 cents 
Any of the above Bulletins may be had at the 


| price indicated. Address: 


THE BOOK ROOM 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Va. 
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HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 


Two Year Courses 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For Junior High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


PP Pr 


Four Year Course 


In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education. 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 
through . 


System of student service 
Free State Scholarships 
State Loan Fund 


Only candidates for professional courses admitted. 

Mature student body makes for high professional 
standards and splendid school spirit. 

Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 
and rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 
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FREDERICKSBURG 
STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Five Two-Year Professional Teacher- 
Training Courses, as follows: 


. For Primary Grades. 

For Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades. 

For Junior High Schools. 
Home Economics. 

Commercial Teacher Training 


Course. 

Only students prepared for professional courses 
received. 

Four-year professional courses leading to B. S. 
degree authorized in Music Supervision, Industrial 
Arts and Commercial subjects. 

Strong faculty of degree men and women. 

Beautiful and healthful location and excellent 
train service. 

Urban and rural training schools—exceptional 
facilities. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


nN — 


oo 











The College of 
William and Mary 


1693----1920 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Thorough academic courses leading to the degrees of 
.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped laboratories and 
excellent library; unexcelled health conditions, historic 
environment and intimate contact with the best ideals 
of VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAM AND MARY is also the STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Special Teachers’ Training Courses. 


Course in Home Economics under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Legal courses, Engineer- 
ing courses. Courses in business administration and 
commerce. Courses for commercial teachers. 


State scholarships for those preparing to be teachers 
and superintendents. 


Loan Fund for Virginia students. 


For Particulars, address 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
- Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 
Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
RicHMonp, VA., Distributors 
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Get “Prang Bulletin”! FREE! | 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kindergarten 
Teacher and every teacher of hand-work needs this 
new “Prang Bulletin’ of Art Supplies. Profusely Tilus- 
trated. It tells you how to use “Enamelac,” ‘ Permo- 
dello,” “Batik”? Dyes, etc. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave, Chicago 30 Irving Pl., New York 














Do You Want a Larger Salary Next Year? 
Hundreds of Satisfied Members 
Write Us at Once | 
STATE Co-OPERATIVE TEACHERS AG’CY 
314 Lyric seaming Richmond, Va. 











Economo Word Builder, per box........... $ .25 
Economo Number Builder, per box......... 25 
Plasteline (Modeling Clay), ee 50 
Colored Sticks, 1’’ to 5’’, Assorted, per box. .40 
Colored Pegs for Counters, ee Pr 


School Scissors, Sharp or Blunt Points, doz. 4.10 
Send Us Your List for Estimate 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
17th and Arch Streets 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








NASHVILLE 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Summer Quarter 


First Term: JUNE 8-Juty 13. SEconp Term: Jury 14 - Aucust 26. 
In order to make this summer quarter the best that the college has ever had, the 
great number of courses ordinarily given has been greatly increased both in the 
undergraduate and graduate group. Some of these may be just what you need. 


WRITE FOR OUR SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


TENNESSEE 











COURSES IN... 

Physical Education 
Recreation 
Playground Work 
Social Service Public Health 


Offered by the 


School of Social Work and Public Health 
in affiliation with the College of William and Mary 
For Further Information, write the 


Registrar, 1228 E. Broad, Richmond, Va. 











MR. SUPERINTENDENT! 
PRINCIPAL! on TEACHER! 


Are You Satisfied with Your Present 


POSITION! SALARY! LOCATION! 


Would you like to go to some other State to teach? 


Why not register with us? Our service is absolutely 
FREE and we could probably place you in direct com- 
munication with the position to your liking! 


WRITE US! 


Southern School-Book Depository, Inc. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Dealers in School and College Text Books 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


James E. Gregg, Principal 
George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal 


Hampton, Virginia 


Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 
William H. Scoville, Secretary 


Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and train their people. The Institute was 
designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 


earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 


workers. 


Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 


selfish outlook on life.” Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 


four-year secondary schools. 


Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 


secondary course; 


months), based on four-year secondary course; 
course in 1] trades and short course in 3 trades; 


(2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 


(3) Trade School: Four-year 
(4) Business School: Four- 


year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; 
Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 


(6) Academic School: 
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Have You Examined 


LENNES-JENKINS 
\PPLIED ARITHMETICS 


A Series founded on the essential simplicity 
of arithmetic, sound in construction, motivated 
throughout, with an immense volume of formal 
and applied drill work. Attractive to the child. 


Especially helpful to the teacher, in that its 
teachable quality is backed by the only real 
Teacher’s Edition—not a mere key—boasted by 
any series of arithmetics. 


Volume I, grades 3 and 4, $0.72 
Volume II, grades 5 and 6, $0.80 
Volume III, grades 7 and 8, $0.88 


Your correspondence invited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Aldine Reading Method 


LEARNING TO READ 


A Manual for Teachers Using The 
Aldine Readers; 243 pages, cloth. 


LEARNING TO Reap is a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of the Aldine System of Teaching 

eading. It is an invaluable and practical guide 
to the teacher in conducting the reading lessons 
constructively and effectively. 


THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
Phonic Chart, with stand 

Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) 

Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 

Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Seat Work Card, No. 1 

Seat Work Card, No. 2 

Seat Work Card, No. 3 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY: 
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eee “i Te: a : . 
Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 31, 1921, and will continue twelve weeks. 
An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at a most reasonable 
expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered 


in the following departments: 
Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Arts, Public 


Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, Chem‘stry and Pharmacy, Physical Education 
Special Professional and Advanced Courses for Teachers, Principals and Supervisors 

The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of twelve weeks. Board—The University 

maintains a cafeteria, where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. Rooms $20.00 to $25.00 


for the term. 
Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be tell free—Address 


DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc. D., LL.D.. President, VALparatiso, INDIANA 


iM Sriie 





VALPARAISO INDIANA 



































PRANG 
WATERCOLORS 
SET N° SB 











Popular 
COLOR MEDIUMS 
of Unsurpassed Advantages 

to Every Student and 
Teacher 







Order these 
three Color Specialties 
today from your 

Stationer 











THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON COMPANY 
“Pioneer Crayon Mfg.” 

Sandusky, O. New York 
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Virginia Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical, Military 





For Information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. L. Lexington, Va. 








University of Virginia, “““ircini 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 
|._THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undegraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 
or Vocational). 
Il.—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
11l.—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
[V.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Beginning with Session 1920-21, entrance requirements 
will include one year of college work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE . 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI.—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 
ister school affairs. 
VIL—SUMMER. SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers, and school administrators. 


TUTITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. AIl other expenses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 
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The Southern 
Desk Co. 


HICKORY NORTH CAROLINA 









Box 776 








THE STRONGEST DESK 
ON THE MARKET 


















SCHOOL DESKS SWEEPING POWDER DICTIONARIES 
OFFICE DESKS FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 
OPERA CHAIRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 
WINDOW SHADES BOOKCASES 
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The Zenith Motion Picture Projector 


A Standard Machine—Not a Makeshift 


Uses 110 or 32 Volt Current. Universal Motor. Has Stere- 
opticon attachment and projects standard pictures and slides. 

Sold strictly on its merits. 

Each and every machine is honestly built and fully guar- 
anteed. The ZENITH meets every projector requirement 
in the world. 

A novice can operate it with absolute safety. 
APPROVED BY 

The City Electrical Department, Richmond. Va. 

Underwriters Laboratories. 

ENDORSED BY 

Board of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bureau of Community Service, Raleigh, N. C. 

Community Recreation Association, Richmond, Va. 


} 
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AFE PRICE COMPLETE, $296.00. 

IMPLE Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 
Gousp , Write for Catalogue to 

URE EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGE 





11i i DISTRIBUTORS 

Approved and listed as . ' , . ; 

+ or ee Zenith Projectors & Ford Educational Library 
Lat oratories of the ‘ 

National Board of Fire 110 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 








Underwriters. ———— 


Can Use a Few High-Class Dealers in Virginia Territery 
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